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ibm.com/ondemand 


INVISIBLE  IBM  INFRASTRUCTURE  AT  THE  NEWLY  RENOVATED 
MUSEUM  OF  MODERN  ART  IS  SETTING  THE  STAGE  FOR  A 
REVOLUTION  IN  THE  WAYS  THE  MUSEUM’S  COLLECTION  CAN 
BE  SHARED  WITH  THE  PUBLIC. 

DEMAND  BUSINESS 


IBM,  the  IBM  logo  and  the  On  Demand  logo  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Other  company,  product  and 
service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  Claude  Monet,  Water  Lilies,  c.  1920.  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  Mrs.  Simon  Guggenheim  Fund.  ©2004  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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COREMETRICS 


“Data-driven  decisions  are  essential  to 
ensuring  success  across  the  enterprise, 
and  Coremetrics  provides  a  rich  platform 
from  which  to  make  optimal  decisions. 
Coremetrics  completely  transformed  the  way 
we  measure  and  manage  the  business,” 
said  George  Coll. 


George  is  responsible  for  all  of  CompUSA’s 
online  initiatives.  He  relies  on  Coremetrics 
to  drive  decisions  that  are  critical  to  running 
their  online  businesses,  realizing  significant 
gains  in  revenue,  and  improving  customer 
experience. 


Learn  how  you  too  can  use  Coremetrics  2005 
to  boost  your  revenues  by  visiting 
Coremetrics.com/CompUSA  to  request 
a  case  study. 


LIVE  Customer  Profiles  Drive  Real  Results. 


1.877.721. CORE 


Coremetrics  provides  CompUSA  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  online  customer 
behavior  needed  to  drive  online  commerce. 
By  optimizing  product  merchandising, 
targeted  marketing  and  site  navigation, 
CompUSA  has  significantly  boosted  online 
channel  revenue. 


www.coremetrics.com 
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Constantine  von  Hoffman  exam¬ 
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unlikely  successes.  And  yes,  it's 
all  true. 
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informed.  Subscribe  now.  It's  free. 
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Got  a  question  about  stealth 
marketing?  Ask  Brian  Bolain, 
the  Scion  national  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  for  Toyota, 
what  he  would  do  if  he  were 
in  your  shoes.  Learn  about 
stealth  marketing  in  "Under 
the  Radar,"  Page  36. 
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NUMBERS  THAT  COUNT 


How  Coordinated  Are  Your 
Marketing  Efforts? 


More  than  one-third 
(36  percent)  of  e-retailers 
say  their  marketing  and 
merchandising  efforts 
are  very  coordinated. 

60  percent  describe  those 
efforts  as  somewhat 
coordinated,  and 
4  percent  say  they  are 
not  coordinated  at  all. 

SOURCE:  THE  E-TAILING  GROUP 
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Yes,  we’re  talking  about  truth  in  a  magazine  for  marketers.  That  s  because  in 
this  age  of  cynical  consumers,  marketers  are  discovering  truth  isn  t  a  liabi  i  y, 
it’s  their  only  salvation.  Imagine  the  power  of  understanding  and  telling  the 
absolute  truth  about  what  makes  your  brand  important. 

If  you  want  to  hear  the  truth  about  how  consumers  relate  to  marketing,  call 
Kelly  O’Keefe  at  800-258-1224.  We’re  building  brands  that  matter  to  people. 
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Keep  in Touch _ 

Readers  were  bullish  on  the  get-close-to-your-customers 
theme  shared  by  two  articles  in  our  November  issue: 
the  profile  of  Staples'  rebranding  effort  and  a  Connections 
column  on  howto  improve  market  research 


STAPLES  ("Easy  Does  It,"  November)  has 
the  best  of  the  best  in  [Marketing  VP]  Shira 
Goodman.  I'm  not  surprised  the  company 
continues  to  thrive. 

JOSEF  BLUMENFELD 
Founder 

Tradewind  Strategies 

AT  RAD,  market  research  is  done  by  a 
department  called  Marketing  Research 
("Beyond  Market  Research,"  November). 
The  reason  we  call  it  "Marketing"  Research 
is  that  we  don't  simply  observe  or  "research" 
the  market.  We  go  further.  We  interact  and 
try  to  influence  customers'  behavior. 
RAPHAEL BARKI 

Senior  Manager,  Marketing  Research 
RAD  Data  Communications 

Rebranding— or  Ridiculous? 

I'VE  BEEN  WITNESS  to  many  rebranding 
efforts,  and  the  most  critical  success  factor 
is  effective  follow-through  beyond  the 
launch.  Citrix's  efforts  ("Rebranding  from 
the  Inside  Out,"  October)  to  (a)  tie  this  into 
three-year  plans  for  all  functional  areas  of 
the  business,  (b)  measure  the  impact  with 
business  metrics,  and  (c)  take  accountabil¬ 
ity  for  maintaining  focus  over  the  long 
term  are  now  paying  dividends. 

NOL1N  LECHASSEUR 
VP  Marketing  &  Publicity 
Swarm  Theory  Music 


SHOCK  AND  AWE  AND  FLUFF.  Pity 
the  shareholders,  the  customers,  the 
employees.  $14  million  to  rebrand 
Citrix?  Good  CEOs  worry  that  marketing 
equals  cost,  and  your  story  shows  they 
can't  worry  enough.  Brands  are  about 
emotions,  affinity  and  affiliation,  not 
the  cheesy  office  use  of  Doors  tunes  and 
the  gung-ho  fakery  of  motivational 
speakers  jacked  up  on  military  imagery. 
CEOs  should  take  a  lesson  from  this 
story,  but  not  the  one  your  love  letter 
article  intends. 

MARTIN  HOMLISH 

CMO 

SAP 

war  Games 

CMOS  GO  TO  WAR  WITH  competitors 
in  the  battlefield.  Like  any  good  field 
general,  they  estimate  the  resources  they 
will  need  to  win  and  must  factor  in  the 
losses.  Estimating  the  enemies'  battle 
worthiness  is  both  art  and  science.  CEOs 
and  CFOs  ("A  New  Kind  of  Marketing 
Mix,"  October)  can't  see  into  the  future  of 
a  war  any  better  than  the  CMO.  So 
collectively,  all  C-levels  should  work 
together,  gather  intelligence,  adjust 
plans  and  hope  to  win  the  war. 

STEVE  BYRNE 

Di rector  of  B  usi ness  Development 
Schraff  Group 


Correction 

in  the  November  issue,  we  misidentified  KDA 
Research  in  our  feature  story  on  ethnography 
("Context  Is  King").  CMO  regrets  the  error. 


Howto  Reach  us 

E-MAIL  cmofeedback@cxo.com 

PHONE  508  872-0080 

FAX  508  879-7784 

ADDRESS  CMO  magazine 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.O.  Box  9208 

Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 

SUBSCRIBER  SERVICES  phone:  866  354-1125 

fax:  847  564-9453 
e-mail:  cmo@omeda.com 

REPRINTS  For  article  reprints  (100  quantity 
or  more),  contact  Heather  Osborne  at  PARS 
International,  (212)  221-9595,  Ext.  333  or 
heather@parsintl.com. 

I 

ABOUT  IDG  International  Data  Group  (IDG),  the  leading 
global  provider  of  IT  media,  research,  conferences  and 
events,  informs  more  people  about  technology  than  any 
other  company  in  the  world.  Offering  the  widest  range  of 
media  options,  IDG  reaches  more  than  120  million  technol¬ 
ogy  buyers  in  85  countries  representing  95  percent  of 
worldwide  IT  spending.  IDG  publishes  more  than  300 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  85  countries,  led  by  the 
Computerworld,  Infoworld.  Macworld,  Network  World.  PC 
World  and  CIO  global  product  lines.  IDG  offers  online  users 
the  largest  network  of  technology-specific  sites  around  the 
world  through  IDG.net  ( www.idg.net ),  a  gateway  to  IDG's 
330  websites  powered  by  more  than  2,000  journalists 
reporting  from  every  continent  in  the  world.  IDG  also  pro¬ 
duces  168  technology-related  conferences  and  events,  and 
research  company  IDC  provides  global  market  intelligence, 
analysis  and  forecasts  in  43  countries. 
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...to  start  achieving  results  like  these  guys: 


"iProspect  delivered  7  million 
additional  visitors  to  our 
website  over  the  course  of 
one  year." 

President 

A  Leading  Provider  of  Automotive  Information 


"As  a  result  of  generating 
incremental  search  referrals  to 
our  website,  the  iProspect  SEM 
campaign  increased  revenue 
by  $800,000  per  month." 

Senior  Product  Manager 
A  Leading  Worldwide  Hospitality  Company 


"With  iProspect,  we  were  able  to 
achieve  a  #1  ranking  on  a  single 
keyword  among  104  million 
competing  search  listings." 

Wee  President  of  Marketing 
A  Major  Entertainment  Organization 


For  a  Free  Search  Engine  Marketing  Consultation: 

Call:  800.522.1152  (Ask  for  Sales)  |  Email:  interest@iprospect.com  |  Visit:  www.iprospect.com 


The  Original  Search  Engine  M  Marketing  Firm 
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PROUDLY 

STAND  BEFORE 
YOUR  CEO  AND 

PROCLAIM, 

“YES,  MY 
MARKETING 
DEPARTMENT 
MAKES 

MONEY!" 


Shout  it  from  the  highest  reaches  of  the  boardroom.  Inform  the  C-suite  as  soon  as  possible  that 
marketing  is  a  financial  boon  to  the  organization.  Because  Affinium  EMM  software  from  Unica 
allows  you  to  plan,  manage,  execute  and  measure  your  marketing  like  never  before.  Now  you  can 
be  certain  which  marketing  programs  provide  a  return  and  which  don't. 

Find  out  how  Unica  has  helped  companies  achieve  their  marketing  goals.  Call  1-877-864-2261  x331 
or  visit  www.unica.com/casestudies.  And  enjoy  a  measurably  different  relationship  with  your  CEO. 


©  2004  Unica  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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from  the  editor 


Presidential  Spiel 


I  TEND  TO  AVOID  POLITICAL  DISCOURSE,  having  witnessed  much  foot  stomping, 
door  slamming  and  purple-faced  ranting  over  the  years  among  family,  friends  and  cowork¬ 
ers  defending  either  side  of  a  cause  (or,  more  frequently,  belittling  someone  else's  beliefs). 
But  this  year's  presidential  campaign  is  worth  some  reflection,  as  it  provided  a  handful  of 
insights  that  senior  marketers  may  wish  to  tuck  away  in  their  strategic  planning  folders. 


"Value  proposition"  has  a  whole  new 
meaning.  Moral  values  and  trust  emerged 
as  the  top  issues  among  many  of  the  swing- 
state  voters  who  tilted  the  electorate  in 
George  Bush's  favor.  Americans'  angst 
about  safety  and  security  remains  palpable 
in  the  post-9/11  environment  and  influ¬ 
enced  the  election.  As  Senior  Writer  Con¬ 
stantine  von  Hoffman  notes  in  this 
month's  cover  story  ("Soothe  Sayers," 

Page  28),  consumers  are  looking  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  sense  of  stability  from  the  companies 
with  which  they  do  business.  Consider 
tuning  your  message  accordingly. 

Blogs  are  the  new  force  in  media... 

J  ust  as  television  altered  the  face  of  presi¬ 
dential  politics  in  1960,  Internet  blogs 
changed  the  tone  of  this  year's  race.  Propa¬ 
ganda  from  both  campaigns  was  quickly 
dissected,  debated  and  debunked.  A  report 
by  the  Pew  Internet  &  American  Life  Pro¬ 
ject  and  the  University  of  Michigan  School 
of  Information  concluded  that  Internet 
users  not  only  were  exposed  to  more 
points  of  view  about  the  candidates  and 
the  issues,  but  they  were  more  receptive  to 
opposing  arguments  than  non-Internet 
users.  Don't  be  fooled,  however,  into  view¬ 
ing  the  blog  as  an  untainted  medium  offer¬ 


ing  a  free-form  exchange  of  ideas  and  opin¬ 
ions.  The  bloggers  have  agendas  too. 

...But TV  still  dominates  as  the  adver¬ 
tising  medium  of  choice.  The  Internet 
may  have  finally  emerged  as  a  hotbed  of 
political  idea  exchange  and  campaign 
fund-raising,  but  it  remains  an  advertising 
backwater.  TNS  Media  Intelligence/CMR 
estimates  that  Internet  ad  spending  for 
the  presidential  race  totaled  $4.2  million, 
a  figure  dwarfed  by  TV  spots,  which 
totaled  more  than  $570  million.  Will  cam¬ 
paigns  continue  to  pour  money  down  the 
boob  tube  without  any  measurable  ROI? 
Don't  bet  against  it. 

Viral  marketing  is  hot...  We  heard  a  lot 
about  the  Bush  and  Kerry  ground  games: 
getting  local  volunteers  to  create  buzz 
within  their  communities.  Ken  Mehlman, 
the  Bush-Cheney  '04  campaign  manager, 
summed  it  up  nicely  for  Newsweek:  "A  big 
part  of  the  reason  why  we  build  this  is  so 
that  people  will  hear  the  same  message 
from  their  neighbors  that  they  are  hearing 
from  our  TV  ads."  Can  you  say  the  same 
about  your  brand? 

. .  .Celebrity  marketing  is  not.  Bruce 
Springsteen  was  no  more  successful  at  get- 
tingjohn  Kerry  elected  than  Celine  Dion 


was  at  selling  Chryslers.  While  Kerry 
cavorted  on  stage  with  The  Boss,  Bush 
was  shown  comforting  the  families  of  9/11 
victims.  Which  message  more  effectively 
tapped  into  the  emotions  of  Middle 
America? 

You  can  rebuild  a  tarnished  brand. 

A  year  ago,  Kerry  was  dead  in  the  chilly 
preprimary  waters  of  Iowa  and  New 
Hampshire,  struggling  with  a  moribund 
message  and  trailing  Howard  Dean  in  the 
polls  by  a  wide  margin.  Kerry  fired  his  cam¬ 
paign  manager,  refocused  the  message 
around  his  military  experience  and  leader¬ 
ship  qualities,  and  (helped  by  Dean's 
implosion)  staged  a  remarkable  comeback, 
landing  on  the  doorstep  of  the  presidency. 
The  postscript:  Rebuilding  the  brand  is 
one  thing,  but  sustaining  it  in  a  highly 
competitive  environment  is  quite  another. 


ROB  O'REGAN,  EDITOR  IN  CHIEF 

roregan@cxo.com 
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NOTHING. 

Despite  having  an 
ever-increasing 
amount  of  customer 
data,  you  still 
don't  really  know 
your  customers. 


EVERYTHING. 

Just  as  we've  done  for  many  of  the  world's 
leading  companies,  Acxiom  can  turn  your 
customer  data  into  profitable  customer 
knowledge.  Knowledge  that  improves 
retention  and  acquisition  efforts,  which, 
in  turn,  leads  to  sales  going  up. 


A9MOM 


www.acxiom.com 


United  States  •  Canada  •  United  Kingdom  •  France  •  Germany  •  Netherlands  •  Poland  •  Spain  •  Portugal  *  Australia  •  Japan 
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If  you  still  think  of  Pitney  Bowes  as  the  postage-meter  people,  here’s  a  thought:  Today,  we  re 


working  with  nearly  every  FORTUNE  500  company,  engineering  solutions  that  go  far  beyond 
the  mailroom.  Call  1  866  DOC  FLOW  or  visit  pb.com/airport  to  find  out  more. 

Pitney  Bowes 


Engineering  the  flow  of  communication™ 


think 


how  smart  you’d  feel  if  you  advertised  only  to  motivated  buyers 


Welcome  to 


a^XHoOf.  company 


Overture  search  advertising  lets  you  leverage  the  precision  of  search  to  reach 
prospects  who  are  already  interested  in  what  you  sell.  So  if  you’re  looking  for 
the  most  powerful  way  to  connect  with  ideal  customers,  think  Overture. 

CALL  888.229.6504  OR  VISIT  OVERTURE.COM 


'TM  40, add  «.>  Overture  Services,  Inc  2000 
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CO-BRANDING 


Coffee,  Tea  or 


In  a  "super  size  me"  country,  perhaps  it's  comforting  to  know  that 
some  businesses  are  looking  out  for  air  travelers'  health  and  well¬ 
being.  JetBlue,  the  upstart  airline  known  particularly  for  its  36  free 
satellite  television  station  offerings,  has  partnered  with  Crunch  Fit¬ 
ness  International,  the  gym  fitness  franchise  with  classes  such  as 
Booty  Sculpt  and  Aerobics  with  Attitude,  to  initiate  an  in-flight  fit¬ 
ness  program.  First  came  yoga  cards  designed  to  go  in  the  seat-back 
pockets  of  JetBlue  aircraft.  The  cards,  produced  by  Crunch,  introduced 
passengers  to  a  few  simple  yoga  moves  to  help  them  relax  during  a 
flight.  "Our  greatest  proof  the  program's  success  was  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  cards  were  stolen,"  says  Amy  Curtis-Mclntyre,  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing  for  JetBlue.  Recently  the  partnership  begat  "Fly¬ 
ing  Pilates"  cards,  which  introduce  passengers  to  four  Pilates  moves, 
all  of  which  can  be  accomplished  from  the  comfort  of  JetBlue's 
famously  plush  leather  seats.  "The  idea  was  simply  to  let  people  know 

that  JetBlue  was  different  and  that  we  cared 
about  them  and  about  their  health,"  says 
Curtis-Mclntyre.  In  addition,  JetBlue  has  at 
times  offered  one-day  passes  to  Crunchgyms 
for  passengers.  One  idea  that  fell  by  the 
wayside  was  punching  bags  bearing  the 
Crunch  name  that  could  hang  in  airport 
terminals,  allowing  the  anxious  traveler  a 
healthy  outlet  for  his  frustration. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  main  concourse  of  Las 
Vegas's  McCarran  airport,  the  behemoth 
fitness  chain  24  Hour  Fitness  (2.7  million 
members  at  300  clubs  worldwide)  runs 
a  14,000-square-foot  gym  complete  with  a 
full  selection  of  exercise  equipment  and 
a  range  of  fitness  classes.  While  the  attendance  is  decidedly  lower  than 
that  of  most  of  the  chain's  other  clubs,  the  airport  location  of  24  Hour 
Fitness  generally  hosts  between  50  and  150guests  per  day.  Those  vis¬ 
itors,  by  the  way,  can  sit  in  a  first-class  area  to  check  flight  informa- 


$27 

BILLION 


The  amount 
Americans  spend 
annually  on  yoga 
products 

SOURCE:  YOGA  JOURNAL 
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NO  JUDGEMENTS 

crunch.com 


CRUNCH  FITNESS  AND  JETBLUE  AIRWAYS  PRESENT 

flying  Pilcile/ 


Core-strengthening  moves,  or  relaxing 
without  the  aid  of  petite  liquor  bottles. 


Begin  all  exercises  by  sitting  up  fall ,  slightly  away  from  the  back  of  "he  seat.  Your  feet  should  be  flat 
on  the  floor  and  your  arms  should  be  by  your  side  reochiny  tor  the  floor.  Your  shoulders  should  drop  down  and  back. 
P.S.  For  good  Karma ,  always  consult  o  physician  before  doing  any  physical  exercise 


IIRGIE  IE6  STRETCH 

Inhale,  lengthen  the  spine.  Exhale,  lift  your  right  knee, 
place  your  left  hand  on  your  shin,  right  hand  to  your 
ankle  and  bring  your  knee  into  your  chest  and  your 
forehead  toward  your  knee.  Keep  your  elbows  folded 
in  and  shoulders  down.  Inhale,  and  on  next  exhale, 
release  to  starting  position.  Repeat  to  the  other  side. 
6-8  reps  each  leg. 

You  now  feel  safe,  relaxed.  Embraced  by  Zen, 
you  are  becoming  a  man/woman-child. 

Please  do  noi  speak  in  a  baby's  voice. 


* 


SPIRE  TUJIST 

Cross  arms  in  front  of  chest,  hands  resting  on  top  of  opposite 
shoulder.  Inhale,  lengthen  the  spine.  Exhale,  rotate  to  the  left 
keeping  shoulders  down  and  arms  in  front  of  chest.  Inhale, 
exhale  to  deepen  the  twist.  On  the  next  exhale,  return 
to  center  and  repeat  to  the  right.  4-6  reps. 


You  feel  refreshed.  Your  eyes  are  bright, 
clear,  and  yes,  your  teeth  are  much,  much  whiter. 
May  peace  How  through  ypur  day. 


GET  THE  LATEST  PILATES  VIDEOS  AT  AU.  CRUNCH.IOCATIONS: 

Pick  Your  Spat  Pilates  30  minutes  -  three  10-minute  workouts’that  fores  oh  a  specitk  botly'p  art:  ab>.  hum  of  thighs 
This  video  will  help  sculpt.  Me  avoiding  that  scary  bulky  look.  Create  sleek  abs,  leaner  legsand  abikini-Mthyiusir. 

■  ■  CJ'y  e. .  ■  ■  \-A\. 


wsfmmmueamm 

tion  on  computer  terminals  once  their  workouts  are  complete.  Cost 
for  the  "workout  pack,"  which  includes  complete  use  of  the  facility 
plus  a  souvenir  towel:  §15.  Cost  for  the  "complete  pack,"  which 
includes  workout  clothes  and  a  towel  as  well  as  athletic  shoe  rental 
and  use  of  the  facility:  §25.  Combining  a  good  hard  workout  with  the 
starvation  diet  now  endorsed  by  many  of  the  airlines  as  they  trudge 
wearily  toward  bankruptcy:  priceless. 

- Meg  Mitchell  Moore 
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Strategy  without  tactics  is  the  slowest  route  to  victory,  but  tactics  without  strategy  is  the  noise  before  the  defeat. 
Make  sure  to  balance  the  two. 
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Forever  in 


Blue  Jeans 


How  Levi  Strauss  turned  a  prototypical  customer  into  cash 


Bringing  an  established  brand  into  the  dis¬ 
count  retail  channel  can  be  a  daunting  task.  So 
when  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.  began  to  explore  sell¬ 
ing  its  jeans  through  "the  value  channel," 
Michael  Penman,  Levi's  senior  director  of  con¬ 
sumer  insights,  made  sure  he  knew  how  Heidi 
would  feel  about  such  a  bold  move. 

Um... Heidi  who? 

"Heidi"  is  one  example  of  the  latest  tech¬ 
niques  that  companies  are  using  to  identify  and 
communicate  to  their  staff  who  the  customer 
is.  By  using  "personas" — composite  consumer 
personalities — marketing  and  design  organ¬ 
izations  create  fictional  profiles  to  put  a  face  on 
their  end  users. 

Heidi,  however,  isn't  fictional,  but  rather  a 
flesh-and-blood  human  being.  And  Perman 
says  she's  been  essential  to  the  company's  suc¬ 
cessful  launch  of  its  Signature  brand  of  jeans. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  focus  groups 
and  quantitative  data,  Levi's  conducts  "ethno¬ 
graphic  research"  when  it's  planning  a  major 
product  initiative.  Levi's  hired  Radar  Com¬ 
munications,  a  strategic  research  and  con¬ 
sulting  company,  to  collect  the  actual  data. 
John  Winsor,  founding  principal  at  Radar, 
says  that  it's  important  to  start  such  a  project 
with  a  real  person.  "The  whole  process  is  much 
more  grounded  that  way,"  he  says.  Perman 
adds  that  Levi's  has  used  fictional  personas  to 
give  designers  something  to  shoot  for.  "But  it's 


a  lot  more  powerful  and  compelling  when  it's 
a  real,  hve  human  being,"  he  says. 

Levi's  made  the  strategic  decision  to  intro¬ 
duce  its  brand  into  the  Big  Box  retailers  based 
on  what  it  had  identified  as  an  unmet  need. 
"Many  consumers  who  shop  for  apparel  in  dis¬ 
count  stores  have  been  underwhelmed  by 
what  they  offer,"  says  Perman,  which  meant 
there  was  probably  a  market  for  competi¬ 
tively  priced,  attractive  clothing.  Enter  Heidi: 
one  of  a  large  group  of  "reporters"  that  Winsor 
hired  to  fill  out  surveys,  take  photos  and  keep 


diaries  to  help  Radar  compile  a  set 
of  representative  data  and  cus¬ 
tomer  impressions  to  aid  Levi's  in 
its  rollout  process. 

Based  on  the  initial  data,  Win- 
sor's  team  identified  people  who 
typified  common  themes,  then 
selected  a  handful  to  visit  and 
videotape.  It  became  clear  through 
this  process  that  Heidi  represented 
the  person  Levi's  most  needed  to 


impress. 

A  mother  of  four  in  her  late 
20s,  Heidi  was  on  the  verge  of 
poverty,  yet  she  still  drove  60 
miles  out  of  her  way  to  buy  her 
kids'  clothes  at  the  nearest  Old 
Navy.  Identifying  Heidi  brought 
the  process  to  life  in  a  way  that 
was  quite  powerful  and  enabled 
Perman  and  his  staff  to  think 
about  how  to  attract  the  Heidis  of 
the  world  to  their  new  brand. 

Winsor  says  that  Heidi  became 
so  ingrained  into  the  product 
development  and  production  process  that 
the  designers  felt  that  they  had  a  relationship 
with  her,  although  they'd  never  met  her.  An 
added  benefit:  "Heidi  gave  us  a  lot  of  credibility 
with  Wal-Mart,"  says  Winsor.  "They  saw  that 
we  understood  their  customer  very  well. 
They  acknowledged  that  they'd  like  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  with  their  clothing  and  asked  what  we 
could  tell  them  about  giving  them  what  they 
wanted.  Suddenly  Levi's  is  more  than  a  sup¬ 
plier.  We've  become  the  consulting  expert." 

-Christopher  Caggiano 
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“If  my  competitors  were  smart, 
they’d  advertise  in  B-to-B  magazines, 
too.  Wait,  don’t  print  that.” 


-  DIRECTOR  OF  MARKETING,  NAME  WITHHELD 


Top  executives  spend  about  two  hours  a  week  poring  over  B-to-B  titles,  ranking  B-to-B 


media  as  more  influential  on  purchase  decisions  than  newspapers  and  television 
business  networks.*  That’s  whyp  customized  combination  of  B-to-B  magazines,  websites, 
and  trade  shows  is  an  unparalleled  way  to  boost  your  sales  team’s  effectiveness. 


AMERICAN 

BUSINESS  MEDIA 

The  Association  of  Business  Media  Companies 

B-to-B  Media  Builds  Business 


*Yankelovich/Harris 


For  more  information  contact  Michelle  Kahn  at  nTvkahn@iabmmail.com,  or  visit  www.americanbusinessmedia.com 


When  launching  a  new  brand,  beware  of  gauging  success  by  traditional  measures.  Awareness,  sales  volume 
and  weighted  distribution  are  sometimes  irrelevant  when  disseminating  a  brand  idea  through  early  markets. 


Cash  Cows 


Companies  use  living  billboards  to  grab  attention 


An  art  form  once  confined  to  roadside 


billboards,  television  screens  and  maga¬ 
zine  pages,  advertising  is  now  targeting 
any  available  surface  within  public  eye¬ 
shot.  While  some  surfaces  may  seem  inap¬ 
propriate  or  controversial  (remember  the 
Spiderman  2  logos  proposed  for  the  bases 
of  Major  League  Baseball  last  year?),  some 
deserve  praise.  Whatever  the  public  at 
large  thinks  about  surface  advertising, 
it's  clear  that  marketers  are  having  a  field  day  with  this  new  venue. 

At  the  E3  2004  Expo  in  May,  a  gaming  conference,  Brand  Marketers  of  San 
Francisco  resculpted  the  entire  notion  of  the  T-shirt  advertisement  with  two 
women  in  T-shirts  marketing  Will  Smith's  latest  film,  i,  Robot.  The  motion  pic¬ 
ture  trailer  for  the  film  played  in  full  across  their  chests  on  an  1 1-inch  monitor 
and  four  speakers  embedded  into  the  shirts.  The  idea  has  earned  so  much  acclaim 
that  Twentieth  Century  Foxplans  to  utilize  the  strategy  again  for  future  films. 

Another  walking  billboard  comes  in  the  form  of  one  Jeremy  Martin.  Strapped 
for  cash,  Martin  logged  onto  eBay  and  put  his  bald  head  up  for  sale — in  a  manner 
of  speaking.  Martin  began  by  offering  to  tattoo  a  company  or  product  name  on 
his  noggin  for  $60,000  and  leave  it  exposed  for  one  full  year.  (He  promised  not 
togrow  his  hair  or  wear  a  hat  until  the  yearlong  contract  expired.)  The  package 
also  included  an  ad  on  Martin's  car  and  a  personalized  license  plate.  Despite  hun¬ 
dreds  of  inquiries,  eBay  eventually  removed  Martin's  posting. 

And  the  moving  billboard  idea  has  not  been  limited  to  humans,  either.  Cloth¬ 
ing  advertisers  in  Norway  turned  to  the  country's  rampant  cow  population  to 
broadcast  their  messages  by  spray-painting  ads  on  the  hides  of  grazing  cows  to 
catch  the  attention  of  passing  motorists.  The  bovine  billboard  program  has  been 
such  a  hit  that  the  cows  will  star  in  an  upcoming  TV  commercial  campaign. 

And  if  you're  not  already  consumed  by  the  guerilla  advertising — soon  you 
may  actually  consume  the  guerilla  advertising.  Everyone's  favorite  tubed  potato 
chip,  Pringles,  is  floating  the  idea  of  printing  advertisements  on  its  chips. 
The  chip  maker  hasn't  ruled  out  the  idea  of  transitioning  its  trivia  chip  cam¬ 
paign — in  which  trivia  questions  are  printed  onto  each  potato  chip  with  food 
coloring — into  an  advertising  campaign,  with  each  chip  becoming  an  edible  ad. 

Think  these  zany  ideas  will  only  end  up  in  the  trash?  Councilmen  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  agree.  Facing  its  worst  financial  crisis  in  history,  the  city  is  considering 
trash  can  marketing  to  save  the  day.  The  city  has  already  moved  ahead  with  a 
plan  to  sell  ad  space  on  parking  meters  and  is  currently  thinking  about  selling  off 
blank  spaces  on  its  160,000  public  trash  bins  and  dumpsters.  Says  Joseph 
Golombek  Jr.,  the  councilman  who  first  voiced  the  idea,  "These  bins  are  ugly 
whether  they  have  a  Home  Depot  ad  on  them  or  not."  So  why  not  capitalize  on 
it  and  create  new  revenue  for  the  struggling  city  ?  With  mayoral  elections  right 
around  the  corner,  however,  thegeneral hunch  is  that  the  Buffalo  Bills  will  win 
a  Super  Bowl  before  this  proposal  is  accepted.  -Daniel  Horgan 


“We’ll  always  have 
the  die-hard  fans. 
Our  challenge  is 
getting  ahold  of 
the  customers  who 
only  recently  got 
swept  up  in  our 
World  Series  win 
and  figuring  out 
how  to  keep  them.” 

-STEVE  CONLEY,  DIRECTOR  OF  I.T.,  BOSTON  RED  SOX, 
ON  THE  ORGANIZATION'S  LATEST  CRM  EFFORTS 
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YOU  JUST  LAUNCHED  A  NEW  PRODUCT. 


YOU’RE  OUTSPENDING  YOUR  COMPETITORS  TWO  TO  ONE. 


YOUR  MEDIA  COVERAGE  IS  EXTREMELY  FAVORABLE. 
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SO  WHY  IS  YOUR  PRODUCT  GATHERING  DUST? 


Dig  deeper  with  VMS  Integrated  Media  Intelligence  solutions.  The  vital  signs  look  good.  But  probe 
deeper,  and  you’ll  find  that  one  of  your  competitors  just  launched  a  new  regional  rebate  strategy 
that’s  freezing  the  market.  Now,  get  the  real-time  insight  and  analysis  to  quickly  counter  threats  —  and 
create  opportunities  —  with  Integrated  Media  Intelligence  solutions  from  VMS.  Our  InSight  and  AdSite 
digital  media  monitoring/management  platforms  track  news  coverage  and  advertising  across  all  media. 

So  you  see  the  big  picture  —  and  can  drill  all  the  way  down  to  get  the  bottom-line  answers  you  need.  dctteo 

know  Better. 

So  know  more.  Know  faster.  Know  better.  With  the  worldwide  leader  in  Integrated  Media  Intelligence,  VMS. 

To  know  better,  call  now.  1.800.VMS.2002.  Or  go  online  to  www.vmsinfo.com 


©2004  VMS.  All  rights  reserved. 


Branding  has  clearly  crossed  into  culture.  Ads  have  become  art,  and  art  has  become  advertising. 
Even  American  no  longer  refers  to  a  country,  but  is  instead  a  billion-dollar  brand. 
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DEMOGRAPHICS 

Smallvilles 

A  new  census  designation  may  create  new  markets 
in  new  areas 


Drawn  by  cheaper  land,  lower  taxes, 

and  less  pollution  and  crime,  growing 
numbers  of  Americans  are  locating  in 
smaller  cities  and  towns.  As  a  result, 
so  are  businesses.  Outer  suburbs  are 
becoming  the  sites  of  booming  retail, 
industrial  and  entertainment  centers. 
Micropolitans — or  "micros" — are  popu¬ 
lous  regions  without  the  big,  bustling 
centers  of  a  metropolitan  area.  Their 
populations  range  from  10,000  to 
50,000  people  and  fall  between  metro¬ 
politan  and  rural  areas  in  terms  of  their 
urban  qualities.  They  lack  the  large  cen¬ 
tral  city  (more  than  50,000  residents)  as 
a  core;  instead,  micros  have  central  cities 
that  compare  with  more  modest-sized 
towns.  Yet  large  micros  can  exceed  small 


metropolitan  areas  in  total  population.  In 
fact,  the  biggest  micro  (Torrington,  Conn. ) 
outranks  103  of  the  country's  276  metro¬ 
politan  areas  in  tenns  of  population . 

Today,  one  in  10  Americans  lives  in  a 
micro,  and  more  than  half  (53  percent) 
of  all  the  land  area  in  the  continental 
United  States  lies  in  either  metropoli¬ 
tan  or  micropolitan  areas.  That  means 
that  rural  populations  are  dwindling. 

Micros  are  likely  to  change  the  way 
we  think  of  cities — the  "urban"  or  "sub¬ 
urban"  model.  Instead  of  the  large  core 
city  anchoring  smaller  suburban  com¬ 
munities,  micros  are  not  "outside"  any¬ 
thing,  because  there  is  no  real  center  to 
be  outside  of. 

-Elaine  M.  Cummings 


RETAIL 


Carving  Up  the  Big  Sneaker 

Nike  currently  has  the  fattest  slice  of  the  $16  billion 
annual  U.S.  running  shoe  market 


Q+A 

Barbara  Kahn 

As  a  marketing  professor 
at  the  Wharton  School 
at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Barbara  Kahn  focuses  on  customer 
decision-making  strategies  because,  she  says,  a  com¬ 
pany's  brand  is  its  only  truly  unique  and  sustainable 
competitive  advantage.  Manage  your  brand,  she 
adds,  and  update  it  constantly  to  remain  relevant. 

CMO  How  do  you  determine  why  people  really  buy 
the  things  they  do? 

Kahn  By  using  a  process  called  "laddering  up."  First  you 
might  ask  people  why  is  X  important  to  them  in  making  a 
purchase,  where  X  is  an  attribute  of  the  product.  Then  for 
each  attribute,  ask  why  that  benefit  is  important  to  them. 
You  continue  asking  in  this  manner  until  the  customer 
provides  a  high-level  terminal  value— such  as  status, 
security,  comfort  and  so  on.  The  idea  is  to  link  concrete 
product  attributes  and  motivations  to  buy  with  abstract 
motivations  and  values. 

How  are  branding  strategies  changing? 

They're  changing  in  several  ways.  First,  some  recent  work 
suggests  the  brands  that  have  an  emotional  connection 
with  customers  may  result  in  stronger  brand  names.  As  a 
result,  new  brands  not  only  try  to  build  brand  awareness, 
brand  image  and  brand  positioning,  they  also  try  to  build 
an  emotional  connection  with  the  customer.  Some  really 
strong  brands— for  example,  an  Apple  or  Harley  David¬ 
son— resonate  so  much  with  the  customer  that  a 
relationship  actually  develops  between  the  customer  and 
the  brand. 

So  marketers  aren't  the  bad  guys  after  all? 

No.  Modern  marketing  is  defined  by  a  focus  on  customer 
value.  The  best  way  to  convince  customers  to  buy  from 
you  is  to  provide  more  value.  The  key  to  profitability  is  cus¬ 
tomer  loyalty  and  customer  satisfaction.  A  good  marketer 
tries  to  provide  a  service  or  product  that  meets  cus¬ 
tomers'  needs,  and  does  not  try  to  manipulate  customers 
or  sell  them  something  they  don't  want. 


Nike 

39% 


New  Balance 

12% 

Reebok  Adidas 


14%  8% 


Other 

27% 


SOURCE:  WELLS  FARGO.  SHARES  ARE  ROUNDED  OFF  TO  THE  HIGHEST  PERCENTILE. 


Online  Extra  »  cmc  magazine.com 

To  read  Barbara  Kahn's  full  interview,  go  to 
www.  cmomagazine.  com/printlinks. 
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15  of  the  top  20  IT  vendors  are 


BRING  MORE  HARD 
FACTS  TO  THE  TABLE 


There’s  plenty  of  talk  about  getting  more  “data-driven”  in  the  marketing  department.  What  are 
you  doing  to  bring  more  hard  facts  to  the  table?  Do  you  know  how  much  your  competitors  are 
investing  in  marketing?  Is  your  marketing-mix  best  tuned  to  meet  your  objectives?  Is  your 
marketing  staff  operating  as  efficiently  as  possible?  IDC  can  help.  The  CMO  Advisory 
Service  provides  unique  and  hard-to-obtain  analysis  on  the  tough  questions  of  marketing 
resource  management,  investment,  marketing-mix  allocations,  and  organizational  models. 

IDC’s  CMO  Advisory  —  research  and  insight  to  help  tech  marketers  improve  the  productivity 
and  efficiency  of  their  marketing  practice.  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  contact  Louise  Revers, 
Marketing  Director,  at  508-988-6915  or  email:  lrevers@idc.com. 


using  the  CMO  Advisory  to  guide 
them  with  their  planning.  James 
Richardson,  CMO  of  Cisco  is  a 
power  user: 

“Cisco  is  making 
significant  marketing 
planning  and  operational 
decisions  based  on  the 
analysis  provided  by  the 
IDC  CMO  Advisory 
Service” 

—  James  Richardson, 
Sr.  Vice  President 
and  CMO,  Cisco 

•IDC 

Analyze  the  Future 


what  is... 

Idea  Management? 


BY  ELAINE  M.  CUMMING5 


DEA  MANAGEMENT  IS  THE  COLLECTION,  development 
and  selection  of  business-focused  ideas  that  deliver  value  to 
an  organization.  Beyond  the  management-speak,  the  notion 
of  adding  structure  to  the  process  of  collecting  ideas  from 
employees  and  outsiders  means  that  you  can  tap  into  the 
biggest  asset  any  company  has — its  people. 


Isn't  that  just  a  suggestion  box? 

Absolutely  not.  Suggestion  boxes  collect 
any  idea,  from  any  employee,  at  anytime, 
which  may  sound  great  in  theory  but  almost 
always  fails  in  practice.  Executives  don't 
like  collecting  random  ideas.  T hey  want 
focused  ideas  that  can  help  the  bottom  line. 

How  does  idea  management  work? 

The  general  process  is  akin  to  problem  solv¬ 
ing  on  a  massive  scale.  Pick  a  challenge,  say 
"new  products  for  kids."  Launch  a  chal¬ 
lenge  or  "event"  to  collect  ideas  within  the 
organization — this  is  a  virtual  challenge, 
not  a  big  meeting.  When  the  ideas  start  to 
come  in,  work  with  the  product  manager 


of  the  area  to  evaluate  and  select  top  ideas 
for  implementation. 

Can  technology  help? 

Depending  on  the  size  of  your  organization, 
you'll  need  technology  to  manage  and  scale 
the  process.  A  company  with  20  people  can 
get  by  with  a  spreadsheet  list  of  ideas.  As  the 
number  of  people  and  the  volume  of  ideas 
increase,  you'll  need  a  formal  process,  and 
that  will  mean  more  sophisticated  software. 

Does  it  improve  on  traditional 
brainstorming  processes? 

Traditional  idea  generation  tends  to  spawn 
low-quality  "raw"  ideas,  averaging  fewer 


than  10  words  in  length,  that  are  more  like 
snippets  of  information  than  workable  con¬ 
cepts.  Idea  management  software  generates 
ideas  with  an  average  length  of  more  than 
100  words — basically  mini-business  cases — 
which  makes  it  easier  for  management  to 
develop  the  ideas  into  new  products,  mar¬ 
kets  or  cost-saving  processes. 

Is  there  a  financial  upside? 

That  depends  on  where  you  apply  the 
process.  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  used  such  a 
program  to  generate  an  additional  §200  mil¬ 
lion  in  revenue  for  the  launch  of  two  drugs. 
Georgia-Pacific  saved  $18  million  through  a 
single  idea  to  save  manufacturing  costs. 
Even  modest  process  improvement  projects 
can  generate  benefits:  W.R.  Grace  saved 
$400,000  in  the  first  year  of  its  idea  manage¬ 
ment  project  through  "small"  ideas  such 
as  saving  money  on  salespeople  renting  cars 
and  the  way  office  supplies  are  ordered. 

How  do  you  motivate  people 
to  contribute? 

Typically,  paying  people  extra  for  ideas  is  a 
bad  idea — money  changes  everything. 

The  best  way  is  to  disassociate  the  value  of 
an  idea  from  the  value  of  an  award.  Con¬ 
sider,  instead,  using  points-based  programs 
to  reward  staff. 

It  sounds  too  easy.  Is  it? 

Idea  management  is  a  superficially  simple 
process — collect  good  ideas,  pick  out  the 
best  ones  and  implement  them.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  it  is  a  complex  human  process  with 
many  pitfalls.  But  there  are  methods 
available  to  help  overcome  these  hurdles 
(see  www.imaginatik.coni/research). 

isn't  this  more  work  for  employees? 

Employees  who  are  close  to  their  customers 
and  their  products  often  know  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  make  things  better.  Providing 
you  minimize  the  impact  on  their  time, 
they  are  actually  very  motivated  to  make 
good  contributions — especially  when  they 
receive  feedback  on  their  ideas  and  feel 
they  can  affect  the  bottom  line.  The  time  it 
takes  to  submit  an  idea  is  really  only  about 
four  minutes,  or  the  amount  of  time  to  get  a 
cup  of  coffee.  • 


Managing  Editor  Elaine  M.  Cummings  can  be 
reached  at  cummings@cxo.com. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMES  STEINBERG 


Creative  marketing  wins  awards. 
Balanced  marketing  gets  results. 


When  it  conies  to  marketing,  results,  not  awards,  build  the  bottom  line.  That’s  why  effective  marketing  combines 
intuition  and  analysis — a  balance  of  art  and  science.  Because  the  art  of  marketing  will  only  take  you  so  far.  To 
evaluate  what  you  did  and  whether  it  worked,  you  need  science.  Which  is  where  active  market  intelligence  from 
Biz360®  comes  in.  With  active  market  intelligence,  you  can  manage  corporate  reputation.  Monitor  the  strength  of  your 
brands.  And  talk  about  marketing  ROI  with  pinpoint  accuracy.  When  the  reputation  of  your  company  and  the  fate  of 
its  brands  are  in  your  hands,  invest  in  some  science.  Biz360.  The  science  of  marketing.™ 


[ 


Learn  about  the  science  of  marketing  with  an  on-demand  web  presentation  entitled 
‘Marketing  Performance  Measurement:  The  New  Strategic  Imperative’. 

Visit  www.biz360.com/cmomag12 
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MOM's  the  Word 

How  brand  leaders  are  using  marketing  operations 
management  tools  to  build  the  marketingtechnology 
infrastructure— and  why  you  need  to  get  on  board 

BY  CHRIS  LYNN 


ARKETING  EXECUTIVES  talk  about  brand  equity,  retention, 
awareness  and  share.  But  they  have  not  done  a  good  job  of  linking  the 
money  they  spend  to  what  gets  discussed  in  the  boardroom:  shareholder 
value.  And  in  measuring  the  contribution  of  the  different  parts  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  to  its  success  or  failure,  money  is  the  only  common  currency. 

Boards,  driven  by  both  regulatory  and  share  price  motivations,  are  demanding  more 
accountability  and  transparency.  For  CMOs,  this  translates  into  a  need  to  demonstrate 
success  in  their  highest  calling:  selling  more  valuable  stuff  to  more  people  more  often,  and 
proving  that  they  are  doing  it  more  efficiently  than  ever  before. 

So  marketing,  that  last  bastion  of  manual  work  processes,  is  finally  succumbing  to  the 


use  of  information  technology.  CEOs  have 
implemented  CRM  (customer  relationship 
management)  applications  to  measure  and 
manage  sales  and  service  performance,  and 
used  ERP  (enterprise  resource  planning) 
tools  to  improve  operations  and  procure¬ 
ment.  They  are  now  turning  their  attention 
to  the  marketing  supply  chain,  and  the  CMO 
should  be  seen  as  leading  the  charge  rather 
than  being  dragged  unwillingly  behind  it. 

The  improvement  of  marketing  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  is  where  technology — 
and  centralized  procurement,  of  which  well 
talk  more  later — can  help.  Of  course,  mar¬ 
keting groups  are  no  strangers  to  technology, 
especially  at  the  desktop  level.  And  many 
of  the  tools  that  fall  under  the  general  head¬ 
ing  of  marketing  operations  management 
(variously  called  marketing  automation 
or  marketing  resource  management,  see  the 
September  issue  of  CMO )  have  been  around 
for  some  years.  But  the  use  of  enterprise-scale 
software,  linked  in  an  integrated  fashion  to 
deliver  measurable  value  to  the  business,  is  a 
recent  phenomenon. 

MOM  is  a  broad  category  whose  compo¬ 
nents  include  DAM  (digital  asset  manage¬ 
ment);  workflow  and  collaboration  tools; 
project  management,  planning  and  budgeting 
tools;  campaign  management;  CRM;  a  "dash¬ 
board"  of  marketing  KPIs  (key  performance 
indicators );  business  intelligence  and  analysis 
tools  to  support  market  segmentation  and 
customer  analysis;  personalized  and  general 
print  collateral;  Web  and  e-mail  publishing 
tools;  and  elements  of  ERP. 

Most  major  corporations  already  have 
ERP  and  CRM  systems.  Retail,  financial  serv¬ 
ices  and  consumer  packaged  goods  compa¬ 
nies  depend  increasingly  on  the  insights 
provided  by  their  business  intelhgence  sys¬ 
tems.  But  only  now  are  we  seeing  widespread 
use  of  a  brand  asset  library  (owned  and  run 
by  the  corporation,  not  an  agency  or  con¬ 
tractor).  And  only  now  are  we  seeing  a  wider 
adoption  of  collaboration,  campaign  man¬ 
agement  and  budgeting  tools  that  go  beyond 
Excel  and  Microsoft  Project. 

An  example  is  one  large  U.S.  bank's  deploy¬ 
ment  of  software  developer  Aprimo's  MOM 
tools.  The  bank  deployed  the  first  of  these,  a 
market-planning  module  to  systematize  the 
planning  process,  in  2001.  The  software 
ensures  that  objectives  and  targeting  are 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  DAVID  WEISMAN 


MORE  BOON 


LESS  DOGGLE. 


INTRODUCING  THE  CMO  GROUP  AND 
MARKETING  COUNCILS 

Membership  includes:  Access  to  an  unparalleled  peer  network.  Faster  answers  to 
questions.  A  window  on  best  practices.  Brilliant  industry  thinking. 

Membership  does  not  include:  Tennis  lessons. 
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www.forrester.com/marketingexecs 
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clearly  defined  and  communicated  to  team 
members  and  business  partners,  and  it 
has  improved  cycle  times  in  approving  com¬ 
munications  briefs.  The  bank  also  uses  a 
production  management  module  to  handle 
workflow  and  collaboration,  project  mile¬ 
stones  and  real-time  expense  management. 
Finally,  it  has  a  DAM  system  to  ensure  that 
the  correct  versions  of  brand-related  media 
assets  are  available  to  all  the  people  involved 
in  creating  and  managing  campaigns. 

The  bank  has  spent  about  $750,000  annu¬ 
ally  on  the  system  over  the  past  three  years 
and  has  seen  a  strong  ROI  through  efficiency 
gains.  With  1,300  users,  the  company  says  it's 
doing  a  better  job  of  managing  thousands 


enables  the  bank  to  comply  with  government 
requirements  to  check  for  money-launder¬ 
ing,  but  it  also  allows  marketers  to  recognize 
and  predict  important  events  in  their  cus¬ 
tomers'  lives,  such  as  buying  a  new  house  or 
paying  off  a  mortgage.  The  integrated  system 
generates  a  lead  report  for  the  appropriate 
branches  and  creates  a  personalized  mailing 
to  the  consumer  that  congratulates  them,  for 
example,  on  making  their  last  mortgage  pay¬ 
ment  and  invites  them  to  discuss  ways  to 
invest  their  freed-up  income. 

Scotiabank  runs  40  to  50  predictive 
response  models  monthly  against  the  trans¬ 
action  data,  generating  propensity  scores  for 
the  likelihood  that  the  customer  will  respond 


annual  cost  of  less  than  $100,000  for  the 
system — a  payback  that  would  warm  the  heart 
of  the  most  jaded  CFO. 

Forrester  Research  analysts  say  MOM  is 
the  foundation  of  a  badly  needed  "marketing 
technology  backbone"  that  will  support  an 
integrated  approach  to  strategy,  develop¬ 
ment  and  measurement  across  all  parts  of  the 
marketing  mix.  This  infrastructure — and 
the  central  control  it  will  bring — will  drive 
the  transformation  of  marketing  from  its 
hand-tooled  origins  to  a  measurable,  efficient 
set  of  processes.  MOM  doesn't  negate  the 
value  of  creativity,  but  it  does  weigh  creativ¬ 
ity  against  cost  and  other  considerations  as 
never  before. 
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Software  vendors  tend  tO  talktotheCIO 

when  introducing  enterprise  software 

But  the  CMO  needs  to  lead  the  charge  on 

process  improvements  in  marketing. 


of  marketing  activities — reducing  the  cycle 
time  for  approvals  by  32  percent,  cutting 
invoice  processing  time  from  47  days  to  13  (for 
a  total  of 20,000  invoices  in  2003),  rationing 
its  vendors  of  marketing  services  (trimming 
the  number  of  research  vendors  it  uses,  for 
example,  from  20  companies  to  four)  and 
halving  the  time  taken  for  developing 
marketing  budgets.  These  are  the  measurable 
benefits,  and  as  an  adopter  of  Six  Sigma 
process  improvement  methods,  the  bank  is 
keen  on  measurements.  But  less  easily  quan¬ 
tifiable  benefits — better  collaboration,  break¬ 
ing  down  silos  and  easier  deployment  of  best 
practices  around  the  company — have  also 
contributed  to  the  bottom  line. 

North  of  the  border,  Canada's  Scotiabank 
is  using  a  combination  of  SAS  Analytics  with 
IBM's  DB2  database  and  Unica's  Affinium 
campaign  management  tools.  These  tech¬ 
nologies  are  used  to  improve  its  effectiveness 
in  delivering  marketing  campaigns  that  drive 
revenue.  According  to  the  bank's  direct 
marketing  guru,  Tom  McTague,  more  than 
600  million  transactions  are  analyzed  weeldy 
for  "out  of  pattern"  activities.  This  not  only 


to  a  mailing  or  a  sales  call,  and  identifying  the 
marginal  cost  (and  thus  the  expected  prof¬ 
itability)  of  the  offer.  As  McTague  points  out, 
the  objective  is  not  to  deliver  the  bank's  sales 
offers  to  the  right  customers,  but  rather  the 
right  offers  through  the  right  channels  to  the 
right  customers.  The  system  centralizes  the 
lead-  and  offer-development  process  while 
keeping  the  control  of  the  relationship  in  the 
hands  of  the  front-line  branch  staff.  The  ini¬ 
tiative,  in  which  Scotiabank  has  invested 
$2  million  to  date,  has  brought  in  $1  billion  in 
incremental  business. 

For  companies  that  blanch  at  the  size  of  the 
investment  or  the  prospect  of  another  enter¬ 
prise  software  deployment,  hosted  applica¬ 
tions  are  an  option.  Just  as  CRM  capability  can 
be  rented  monthly  from  application  solution 
providers  such  as  Salesforce  .com,  so  can  MOM 
tools  be  leased  from  companies  such  as  Mtivity 
and  Assetlink.  Mtivity,  for  example,  focuses  on 
providing  tools  to  smooth  the  workflow  in  cre¬ 
ative  design  and  print  production,  especially 
for  personalized  mailings.  One  of  its  customers 
calculated  savings  of  more  than  $1  million  per 
year  in  digital  print  costs  and  staff  time,  at  an 


Who  should  be  first  to  buy  into  MOM? 
Software  vendors  tend  to  talk  to  the  CIO 
when  introducing  enterprise  software.  But 
as  noted  earlier,  the  CMO  needs  to  lead  the 
charge  on  process  improvements  in  market¬ 
ing,  working  with  IT  to  proactively  seek  solu¬ 
tions  that  enable  the  improvements.  In  too 
many  businesses,  however,  it's  a  case  of  IT 
being  from  Mars  while  marketing  is  from 
Venus.  Here's  a  prediction:  Leading  organiza¬ 
tions  will  create  a  position  of  vice  president 
of  marketing  technology,  combining  the 
strengths  of  IT  and  marketing  to  examine 
ways  to  create,  implement  and  measure  great 
campaigns  with  technology. 

The  promise  of  MOM  is  of  a  better  and 
more  measurable  return  on  marketing 
investments.  Done  right,  MOM  will  help  the 
CMO  get  a  seat  at  the  boardroom  table — right 
next  to  his  new  best  friend,  the  CIO.  • 


Chris  Lynn  is  a  principal  of  Hillam  Technology 
Partners  ( www.hillamtech.com ),  a  consultancy  spe¬ 
cializing  in  technologies  for  process  improvement  in 
marketing  and  publishing.  Send  comments  to 
cmofeedback@cxo.  com . 
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MLB.com  knows  the  power  of  SAS®  software... 


How  does  MLB.com"  give  fans 
the  ultimate  baseball  experience? 
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Allan  H.  “Bud”  Selig,  Commissioner  of  Major  League  Baseball 


ENTERPRISE  intelligence 

SUPPLIER  INTELLIGENCE 

ORGANIZATIONAL  intelligence 

CUSTOMER  INTELLIGENCE 

INTELLIGENCE  platform 


Millions  of  fans.  Thirty  teams.  One  passion.  And  24/7  access  to  it  all  through  MLB.com. 
At  the  official  site  of  Major  League  Baseball,  fans  can  experience  baseball  in  a  whole  new 
way  -  from  live  ballgames  to  stats  in  real  time,  from  history  to  fantasy,  across  the  league  or 
by  connecting  to  individual  club  sites.  MLB.com  is  the  richest,  deepest  source  of  original 
baseball  news  and  highlights  on  the  Internet.  SAS  is  proud  to  provide  the  state-of-the-art  data 
management,  predictive  analytics  and  marketing  automation  software  that’s  helping  Major 
League  Baseball  enrich  the  interactive  experience  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  visitors 
who  make  MLB.com  such  a  big  hit.  To  find  out  more  about  SAS,  visit  our  Web  site  or  call 
toll  free  1  866  887  1363. 


www.sas.com/mlb 


The  Power  to  Know* 


Major  League  Baseball  copyrights  and  trademarks  are  proprietary  to  the  MLB  entities.  All  rights  reserved.  SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  the  USA 
and  other  countries.  ®  indicates  USA  registration.  Other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©  2004  SAS  Institute  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  291 789US.0804 


Your  customers  are  more  concerned 
about  the  next  terrorist  attack  than  how 
white  their  whites  can  be.  Here's  how 

tO  reach  them.  Byconstantine  von  Hoffman 


Who's  that  strange-looking  guy  with  the 

backpack  over  there?  Can  I  afford  to  fill  up  the 
car  this  week?  How  are  my  stocks  doing?  Are 
that  company's  numbers  real?  Did  you  hear 
Dave  lost  his  job?  Is  anybody  hiring?  How  many 
carbs  are  in  that  beer,  anyway? 
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MasterCard  CMO  Lawrence  Flanagan 
;ays  the  company's  "Priceiess^CampaSgn 
emphasizes  the  intangible  values  that 
are  important  to  anxious  consumers. 


Campaign  Strategy 


In  this  age  of  anxiety — where  the  average  overinformed  U.S.  consumer 
is  likely  to  feel,  as  satirist  Tom  Lehrer  put  it,  "like  a  Christian  Scientist 
with  appendicitis" — people  aren't  just  feeling  anxious;  they're  soaking  in 
it.  "The  post-9/11  era  is  a  combination  of  things,"  says  Lawrence  Flana¬ 
gan,  executive  vice  president  and  CMO  for  MasterCard.  "It's  a  whole  laun¬ 
dry  list  of  bad  stuff." 

These  proverbial  "interesting  times"  we're  living  in  leave  us  wondering 
how  to  respond  to  the  latest  government  warnings.  In  such  an  unsettled 
world,  how  can  marketers  soothe  their  customers'  psyches?  "When  a  cus¬ 
tomer  is  anxious,  you  can  prove  your  worth  to  them,"  says  Sean  Fanning, 
senior  vice  president  of  global  marketing  and  communications  for  the 
Electronics  Marketinggroup  at  Avnet,thegiantB2B  distributor  of  semi¬ 
conductors  and  electronics  components.  In  other  words,  convince  cus¬ 
tomers  that  your  company  will  be  there  when  they  need  it. 

"As  a  marketer  I  look  at  all  the  emotions — anxiety,  uncertainty,  appre¬ 
hension,  stress,  worry,"  says  Fanning.  "If  you're  attuned  to  them,  you  can 
approach  them  accordingly  from  a  positioning  perspective.  I  mean,  what 
is  marketing  but  understanding  needs,  and  being  able  to  touch  and  affect 
the  emotions  of  your  audience?" 

The  basic  mission  of  marketing,  of  course,  never  really  changes:  It's 
telling  customers  that  you  have  what  they  want.  But  now,  whatever  you 
sell,  you'd  be  wise  to  give  customers  something  that  goods  or  services 
rarely  provide:  a  sense  of  stability  in  an  unstable  world.  In  today's  envi¬ 
ronment,  no  matter  what  your  company  produces  or  provides,  you  want 
to  sell  reassurance. 

"Companies  have  to  go  to  a  place  where  their  customers  are  feeling  con¬ 
fident  that  companies  are  looking  out  for  their  best  interests,"  says  Scott 
Davis,  a  managing  partner  at  Prophet,  a  consultancy  specializing  in  brand 
and  business  strategy. 


Marketers  also  must  make  sure  that  the  message  of  reassuring  the  cus¬ 
tomer  spreads  throughout  the  organization  itself.  That  reassurance  can 
take  a  variety  of  forms,  from  creative  to  customer  service.  Whatever  tack 
you  take,  you  can  never  start  positioning  yourself  too  soon;  the  next 
shock  to  the  system  may  be  right  around  the  corner. 

One  Part  Inspiration 

In  1998,  as  the  dotcom  bubble  was  inflating  and  Wall  Street  was  reward¬ 
ing  the  hottest,  newest,  trendiest  and  most  cutting-edge  companies,  Mas¬ 
terCard  debuted  its  "Priceless"  campaign,  which  emphasized,  of  all  things, 
intangible  values. 

The  financial  services  company  didn't  come  to  that  position  by  hap¬ 
penstance.  For  decades,  MasterCard  has  tracked  consumer  beliefs  about 
what  signifies  success  and  accomplishment.  From  the  70s  through  the 
mid-'90s,  people  generally  put  that  in  terms  of  "things":  that  old  "who¬ 
ever  dies  with  the  most  toys  wins"  ethos.  Then,  during  the  dotcom 
bubble,  MasterCard  noted  agrowing  emphasis  on  quality-ofTife  factors, 
a  trend  that  spiked  after  9/11. 

"Rather  than  drive  a  fancy  car  or  stay  in  fancy  places,  [materialism] 
was  being  replaced  by  things  such  as  having  a  good  family  life  or  having 
thetimetodothe  things  they  really  want  to  do,"  says  Flanagan.  "There  is 
just  so  much  going  on  with  people  these  days  that  they  really  are  focusing 
more  on  the  things  they  can  control  around  their  own  personal  relation¬ 
ships  and  their  own  time. 

"Consumers  want  to  be  inspired,"  he  adds.  "Show  me  something  that  I 
can  aspire  to  and  you've  got  my  attention." 

Inspiration  is  also  a  key  part  of  American  Airlines'  rebranding  initia¬ 
tive — its  first  in  a  decade.  The  "Tickets  to  Life"  campaign,  unveiled  this 
fall,  specifically  avoids  talking  about  price  or  features  and  instead  focuses 


PATRIOTIC  FERVOR  notwithstanding,  a 
national  tragedy  probably  isn't  the  best  time 
to  break  out  the  flag.  If  the  company  isn't 
already  associated  with  patriotism,  you  risk 
damaging  the  brand  by  seeming  opportunis¬ 
tic.  "Companies  that  all  of  a  sudden  start 
going  down  an  Americana  path  will  be  called 
to  the  mat,"  says  Scott  Davis,  a  managing 
partner  at  Prophet.  "Consumers  will  see  right 
through  it." 

Debbie  Yount,  CEO  of  Publicis  Dialog,  the 
marketing  services  division  of  Publicis  USA, 
agrees.  "Faking  it  doesn't  play  well  at  all.  The 
whole  idea  of  heavy-handed  patriotic  icons  is 
just  too  sensitive  at  this  time,"  she  says, 
in  fact,  you're  better  off  not  saying  anything 
than  running  the  risk  of  appearing  to  capital¬ 


ize  on  a  tragedy.  "The  minute  you  focus  on 
your  own  bottom  line,  the  average  consumer 
is  going  to  say,  Oh  my  god,  I  can't  believe 
they're  doing  that,"  Davis  says. 

That's  not  to  say  companies  shouldn't 
respond  to  events  such  as  9/1 1 .  Within  hours 
of  the  attacks,  Amazon  founder  Jeff  Bezos 
ordered  his  staff  to  replace  Amazon's  retail- 
oriented  home  page  with  instructions  on 
how  customers  could  make  charitable  dona¬ 
tions,  says  Alan  Brown,  who  was  Amazon's 
CMO  on  9/1 1 .  "I  think  they  raised  in  the  seven 
figures  within  the  first  three  or  four  days," 
says  Brown,  who  was  named  CMO  at  Nuveen 
Investments  a  few  weeks  after  the  attacks. 

There  are  other  ways  to  show  patriotism 
without  wrapping  your  brand  in  the  flag. 


Arizona  University  Assistant  Professor  of 
Marketing  Michal  Strahilevitz  points  to  a 
Budweiser  ad  shown  during  the  Super  Bowl 
in  February  2002  as  an  example  of  subtle 
marketing  that  resonated  with  consumers. 
"The  Clydesdales  came  up  to  the  site  of 
the  Twin  Towers  and  just  kind  of  bowed," 
she  says.  "You  recognized  them  as  being 
Budweiser's  horses,  but  nothing  said  'Bud¬ 
weiser.'  Nothing  said,  'Drink  beer  because 
the  buildings  are  gone'  or  'Budweiser  is 
American,  you're  American,  we're  against 
terrorism,  here  drink  a  six-pack.'  In  fact,  it 
didn't  say  anything.  It  worked  because  it  was 
about  sharing  a  common  feeling  and  not 
about  making  a  direct  pitch  for  money." 
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“The  message  for 
troubled  times 
usually  revolves 
around  identifying 
core  competencies/9 

-ROB  BRITTON, MANAGING  DIRECTOR,  BRAND  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  ADVERTISING,  AMERICAN  AIRLINES 


Campaign  Strategy 


on  how  the  airline  understands  the  consumer's  "real"  needs.  "Destinations 
are  places  that  are  important  to  people's  lives,"  says  Rob  Britton,  Ameri¬ 
can's  managing  director  for  brand  development  and  advertising.  "Our  mes¬ 
sage  is  that  we  can  get  them  there  safely  and  reliably." 

The  campaign  comes  at  a  critical  time  for  American.  Facing  financial 
trauma,  a  cluttered  environment  and  upstart  competitors,  the  airline 
wants  to  develop  a  message  that  portrays  its  experience  as  a  positive  char¬ 
acteristic,  not  an  albatross.  The  objective  is  to  show  the  public  that  Amer¬ 
ican  is  still  relevant  in  a  changing  industry,  says  Britton.  "We  wanted  to 
put  a  stake  in  theground  about  who  we  are.  We  decided  not  to  let  the  low- 
cost  carriers  define  us  as  a  dinosaur." 

At  the  very  least,  in  its  efforts  to  rebuild  trust,  the  company  couldn't 
appear  desperate.  So  the  campaign  took  a  lighter  approach  in  its  print, 
TV  and  online  ads.  "Humor  breaks  through,"  says  Britton.  "Even  our 
employees  told  us  they  liked  a  humorous  approach,  because  they've  been 
through  a  lot  in  the  last  several  years." 

You  Can’t  Fake  Sincerity 

While  American  Airlines  and  MasterCard  have  been  able  to  play  on  their 
longevity  and  experience,  not  everyone  can  take  that  particular  path. 
Upstart  competitors  can't  sell  their  long-standing  connections  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  for  instance.  And  if  your  strategy  for  reassuring  customers  is  a 
radical  departure  from  past  approaches — or  if  the  change  is  seen  as  oppor¬ 
tunistic — it  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  "It  can't  be  the  promotion  of 
the  quarter  or  the  promotion  of  the  year,"  says  Prophet's  Davis.  "It  has  to 
be  part  of  their  DNA  and  part  of  their  brand  and  business  values." 

That's  why  your  reassuring  message  needs  to  extend  beyond  adver¬ 
tising  and  into  all  the  areas  in  which  customers  interact  with  your  com¬ 
pany.  Long  before  9/11,  the  airlines  were  subtly  reminding  consumers 


that  air  travel  is  safe,  catering  to  thejittery  crowd  of  consumers  who  hate 
to  fly.  "But  that  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  they  want  to  have  a  com¬ 
mercial  that  says.  Fly  us!  Well  never  crash  again,"  says  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Marketing  Michal  Strahilevitz. 

Strahilevitz,  who  teaches  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  says  one  air¬ 
line's  response  to  anxious  passengers  was  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  its 
seats  and  upholstery.  "When  people  saw  that...was  taken  care  of — that 
the  bathrooms  were  clean,  the  toilet  paper  was  filled  and  the  rugs  looked 
nice — they  assumed  that  the  engine  was  also  maintained  and  the  wings 
weren't  going  to  fall  off,"  says  Strahilevitz. 

In  other  words,  the  airline  didn't  go  around  screaming,  Hey,  you're  safe 
with  us — a  tactic  that  usually  invites  questions  of  why  you  have  to 
scream  at  all.  Instead,  you  want  to  project  quiet  confidence,  says  Alan 
Brown,  CMO  of  Nuveen  Investments.  Remind  the  public  of  your  relia¬ 
bility  without  beating  them  over  the  head  with  it.  For  Nuveen,  an  invest¬ 
ment  management  company  that  has  been  around  for  more  than  a 
century,  this  has  meant  not  directly  responding  to  the  scandals  roiling 
the  mutual  fund  industry. 

Says  Brown:  "I've  seen  a  lot  of  folks  go  out  and  do  an  ad  that  says.  Look 
at  us,  how  clean  we  are.  I  always  say,  Thou  doth  protest  too  much." 

Also,  despite  a  shaky  stock  market,  the  company  hasn't  done  any  per¬ 
formance-based  advertising,  proclaiming  how  well  its  mutual  funds  have 
done.  Instead,  Nuveen's  creative  material  has  focused  on  what  Brown 
sees  as  the  company's  guiding  principles  of  investment  management. 

"Performance  is  fleeting,"  Brown  says.  "It's  the  confidence  you  have  in 
how  you  measure  the  money  and  how  you  think....  Right  now  one  person 
in  the  market  is  running  these  ads  that  say.  Wow!  up  53  percent  last  year. 
That's  great,  but  it's  off  the  lows  of  the  worst  bear  market  ever.  We  stayed 
away  from  that."  The  Nuveen  brand,  in  other  words,  isn't  about  fast 
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SOME  COMPANIES  see  customer  anxiety  as 
an  opportunity.  For  others,  it's  a  bona  fide 
bonanza.  "We  definitely  thrive  on  fear,  para¬ 
noia  and  chaos,"  says  Jeremy  M.  Kroll,  vice 
president  for  sales  and  marketing  at  the 
security  company  Kroll  Inc. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  2001  was  a 
watershed  year  for  the  company.  "Not  only 
were  the  events  of  9/1 1  transformative,  but 
the  bankruptcy  of  Enron  and  other  corporate 
governance  matters  that  came  to  light  were 
also  incredibly  influential,"  he  says. 

Where  once  Kroll  had  to  try  to  convince 
companies  of  threats  that  might  exist,  world 
events  began  doing  the  convincing  for  them. 
Kroll's  response:  a  high-speed  rebranding  to 


show  that  it  was  more  than  an  investigative 
company  that  ran  employee  background 
checks.  It  promoted  its  image  as  a  full-service 
risk  consultancy  that  could  provide  every¬ 
thing  from  security  for  high  net-worth  individ¬ 
uals  to  financial  investigations  to 
corporate  turnaround  consulting. 

"Our  image  went  through  a  series  of  evolu¬ 
tions  just  in  the  span  of  one  year,"  says  Kroll. 
"We  spent  the  subsequent  couple  of  years 
working  on  a  brand  extension  to  make  Kroll  a 
known  quantity  for  the  kind  of  security  serv¬ 
ices  and  risk  management  services  we  had. 

At  the  same  time,  we  were  getting  clients  and 
prospective  clients  to  realize  we  have  other 
solutions  in  place  to  help  them." 


The  challenge  for  Kroll  is  to  do  all  this  with¬ 
out  coming  across  as  a  vulture  that  feeds  off 
disaster.  "Our  belief  is  that  very  smart  media 
relations  and  public  relations  is  probably 
the  best  way  to  get  our  name  out  there  with¬ 
out  looking  like  we're  preying  on  misfortune," 
says  Kroll. 

To  that  end,  the  company,  which  doesn't 
advertise,  relies  on  building  personal  relation¬ 
ships  and  performing  strategic,  proactive  PR. 
It  leverages  its  employees'  knowledge  base, 
encouraging  them  to  write  books  and  white 
papers,  and  to  speak  to  professional  and 
trade  associations.  This,  in  turn,  allows  them 
to  be  positioned  as  expert  sources  when  the 
media  comes  calling.  -C.v.H. 
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changes  and  dramatic  turnarounds,  and  the  com¬ 
pany's  marketing  reflected  that. 

The  thing  about  performance  is,  it  can  always  be 
beaten — whether  by  fact  or  by  perception.  There 
will  always  be  a  faster  computer  chip.  What  can't  be 
beaten  is  the  trust  a  consumer  has  in  a  particular 
brand,  the  knowledge  that  even  if  you  aren't  mak¬ 
ing  the  shiniest  widget  at  this  moment,  your  com¬ 
pany  does  make  a  darn  good  widget  and  has  always 
been  there  to  make  them  and  service  them. 

For  MasterCard,  emphasizing  the  emotional  con¬ 
nection  between  consumer  and  brand  made  sense 
because  the  company  doesn't  sell  a  specific  good  or 
service.  It  isn't  even  trying  to  get  people  to  apply  for 
a  credit  card — the  banks  that  issue  the  cards  take 
care  of  that.  No  one,  as  Flanagan  puts  it,  "wakes  up  in 
the  morning  and  says,  Where  am  I  going  to  use  my 
MasterCard  today?  They  say,  I'm  going  grocery 
shopping,  or,  I'm  going  to  buy  a  TV  set  or  trip.  We 
just  need  to  be  high  up  on  the  set  of  the  next  ques¬ 
tion,  which  is,  How  do  I  pay  for  it?" 

To  do  that,  MasterCard's  marketing  sought  to 
generate  good  feeling  toward  its  brand.  Marketing  something  as 
ephemeral  as  brand-friendliness  naturally  lends  itself  to  touchy-feely 
creative,  which  is  the  same  sort  of  creative  that  allows  American  Air¬ 
lines  or  Nuveen  (companies  that  actually  have  to  get  people  to  buy  some¬ 
thing)  to  position  their  brand  as  better  than  the  competition  with  the 
right  emotional  context:  How  does  the  product  or  service  let  you  have 
more  time  to  focus  on  the  things  that  are  really  important? 

Another  effective  approach  is  education.  Citibank,  for  example,  took  a 
light  approach  to  educating  consumers  about  identity  theft  in  its  voice¬ 
over  ads — with  the  supporting  message  that  Citibank  is  a  trusted  solu¬ 
tion  provider. 

'We  didn't  need  to  present  to  consumers  the  fact  that  this  was  a  very 
scary  issue  because  consumers  are  already  concerned  about  it,"  says  Brad 
Jalceman,  Citigroup's  vice  president  of  global  advertising.  Market  research 
had  already  told  the  marketing  team  that  this  was  an  important  issue  to 
consumers;  that  was  the  reason  they  had  developed  a  product  for  people 
hit  by  identity  theft.  "My  belief  is  that  you  can't  scare  consumers  into  buy¬ 
ing  something  from  you.  We  wanted  to  not  make  a  scary  subj ect  even  scarier, 
so  humor  was  a  way  that  we  were  able  to  present  the  issue  in  an  engaging 
way  that  people  actually  took  notice  of." 

A  Reliable  Partner 

With  B2C  companies,  reassurance  often  takes  the  form  of  telling  cus¬ 
tomers  that  using  a  particular  product  or  service  will  help  them  spend 
more  or  better  time  with  friends  and  family.  With  B2B,  the  message  for 
troubled  times  usually  revolves  around  identifying  core  competencies. 

Such  was  the  course  followed  by  Avnet.  Operating  in  an  industry  hit 
particularly  hard  by  the  post-dotcom  crash,  Avnet  was  already  preparing 
a  major  campaign  to  remind  customers  of  how  much  the  company  had 
done  and  could  do  for  them,  when  9/1 1  knocked  it  for  another  loop. 

"Last  year,  we  came  out  of  the  deepest  and  longest  downturn  in  our 
company's  storied  history.  The  anxiety  associated  with  that  drove  a  major 


focus  around  operational  efficiencies,"  says  Fan¬ 
ning.  "Our  customers  went  through  this  downturn 
and  needed  the  security  of  a  major  partner  they 
could  rely  on." 

Post-9/11,  Avnet  launched  a  campaign  called 
"Support  Across  the  Board,"  which  pumped  up  all 
the  different  types  of  support  services  the  company 
provides.  "Although  it  includes  an  articulation  of 
product  value,  it  really  transcends  the  product  into 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  customer  service 
needs,"  says  Fanning. 

At  a  time  when  many  other  companies  were  cut¬ 
ting  their  marketing  budgets,  Avnet  increased  the 
amount  it  spent  on  everything  from  advertising  to 
PR  to  trade  shows.  It  also  bolstered  its  internal  com¬ 
munications  effort,  which  it  saw  as  critical  to  the 
success  of  the  campaign,  says  Fanning.  As  a  result, 
Avnet  was  able  to  hammer  home  its  message  about 
the  company's  size  and  longevity,  especially  reas¬ 
suring  in  the  wake  of  the  "dotgones."  "We  empha¬ 
sized  that  we're  the  500-pound  gorilla,  so  there's  a 
case  for  stability  there,"  says  Fanning. 

Another  way  to  reassure  customers  is  right  out  of  the  Marketing  101 
handbook:  Make  it  easier  for  them  to  do  business  with  you,  says  Prophet's 
Davis.  He  points  out  how  Procter  &  Gamble  increased  ease  of  use  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  products  on  the  shelves. 

"At  one  point,  it  had  30  different  varieties  of  Head  &  Shoulders  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  just  made  life  confusing,"  says  Davis.  And  not  just  confusing 
for  consumers.  The  multiplicity  of  products  even  confused  the  people 
selling  the  products.  By  reducing  the  number  of  related  items,  P&G  made 
it  easier  for  both  company  and  consumer  to  focus  on  the  core  brands. 
"There's  a  simplification  done  at  the  company  level  that,  ultimately,  the 
consumer  will  feel  at  the  shelf,"  he  says. 

Regardless  of  the  anxiety  level  of  its  customers,  companies  should 
always  look  at  longer-term  methods  of  making  their  brand  more  appeal¬ 
ing.  Davis  suggests  integrating  a  socially  conscious  barometer  across  the 
organization.  American  Airlines,  for  example,  co-brands  with  several  char¬ 
ities — including  the  Malce-A-Wish  Foundation  of  America,  UNICEF  and 
the  National  Park  Foundation — on  its  "Tickets  to  Life"  website.  'We  are  a 
big  enterprise,  but  fundamentally  we  are  about  human  connections,  and 
highlighting  our  good  works  is  part  of  that,"  says  Britton. 

Similarly,  oil  giant  BP  has  won  kudos  for  the  work  it  has  done  on 
renewable  resources,  while  automakers  Toyota  and  Honda  have  had  suc¬ 
cess  with  their  hybrid  cars.  "At  the  end  of  the  day,"  says  Davis,  "customers 
want  to  do  business  with  a  company  they  feel  good  about." 

The  more  work  a  company  can  do  to  reinforce  that  message  before  a 
crisis  occurs,  the  better  its  chance  of  success.  If  a  consumer  already  views 
your  company  as  stable  and  reassuring,  it's  more  likely  that  you'll  be  the 
one  she  turns  to  instinctively  if  a  catastrophe  does  occur. 

"Consumers  want  to  feel  that  the  company  is  going  to  deliver  on  the 
trust  and  back  it  up,"  says  Davis.  We  want  comfort,  and  we  want  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  trust  again.  That's  what  consumers  are  really  looking  for."  • 


Senior  Writer  Constantine  von  Hoffman  can  be  reached  atcvonhoffman@cxo.com. 


Whatever 
you  sell, 
you’d 
be  wise 
to  give 
customers 
a  sense 
of  stability 
in  an 
unstable 
world. 
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Toyota's 
Brian  Bolain: 
Mixing  stealth 
techniques 
with  traditional 
marketing 
methods  helped 
push  Scion  sales 
past'Q4  targets. 


Stealth. 

Guerilla. 

Undercover. 

Whatever  it's  called,  covert  marketing 
woos  ad -weary  consumers  by 
pretending  to  be  something  it's  not. 

But  is  fcthe  real  deal  for  marketers? 

\ 

By  Deborah  Branscum 
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FOUR  YEARS  AGO,  TOM  DUGAN'S  COMPANY  did  some  work  for  Peet's 
Coffee  &  Tea  by  covertly  plugging  a  Peet's  promotion  online.  He'd  love  to 
share  the  names  of  more  recent  clients,  but  none  of  them,  he  says,  want  to 
speak  on  the  record.  "Most  of  our  clients  are  loath  to  discuss  the  work  we 
do  for  them,  because  they  don't  want  their  competitors  to  know  about  it," 
says  Dugan,  president  of  NewGate  Internet,  which  specializes  in  search 
engine  and  grassroots  marketing  through  the  Internet. 


Then  again,  it's  also  possible  that  Dugan's 
clients  don't  want  to  admit  they're  paying  for 
chatty  postings  in  Internet  forums — the  land 
that  NewGate  and  similar  agencies  organize  to 
look  like  the  thousands  of  casual  recommenda¬ 
tions  swapped  daily  by  forum  enthusiasts. 
After  all,  it's  hard  to  sneak  up  on  consumers  if 
they  see  you  coming. 

Stealth  marketing  isn't  new,  but  interest  in 
it  is  growing  as  marketers  divert  increasing 
amounts  of  money  from  mass  media  to  less 
traditional  advertising.  How  mainstream  has 
stealth  become?  Last  summer  California  Man¬ 
agement  Review,  published  by  UC  Berkeley's  not 
exactly  radical  Haas  School  of  Business,  ran  a 
feature  called  “Stealth  Marketing:  How  to  Reach 
Consumers  Surreptitiously."  The  authors 
bluntly  posited  that  marketers  “should  attempt 
to  create  'zap-proof'  formulas  by  relying  on  more 


subtle  messages  that  are  harder  to  avoid.. .to 
reach  an  increasingly  fragmented  audience." 

In  other  words,  time  to  get  sneaky.  Plenty  of 
companies  use  wink-and-nod  marketing  tactics, 
from  the  largely  overt  (TV  product  placement) 
to  the  barely  disguised  (Burger  King's  Sub¬ 
servient  Chicken  website)  to  the  totally  hush- 
hush  (a  Hennessy  Martini  promotion).  A  rash 
of  buzz  merchants  is  eager  to  secretly  kick-start 
positive  word  of  mouth  about  your  company 
and  its  products.  But  before  disappearing 
underground,  consider  some  words  of  wisdom 
from  several  battle-scarred  covert  operators. 

STEALTHY  LIVING 

Know  this  about  a  stealth  campaign:  It's  a  crap- 
shoot.  If  a  campaign  works  against  your  com¬ 
pany's  reputation  or  brand  image,  if  vast 
numbers  of  customers  hate  it,  or  if  a  truly  covert 


operation  gets  blown,  your  brand  may  take  a 
hit.  “Sometimes  it's  edgy;  sometimes  it  pisses 
people  off, "says  Jonathan  Bond,  cochairman  of 
the  Kirshenbaum  Bond  &  Partners  advertising 
agency.  “There's  always  more  risk  for  some¬ 
thing  that's  new  and  unproven." 

Sam  Ewen  also  counsels  caution.  “I  advise  my 
clients  overwhelmingly  not  to  do  covert  mar¬ 
keting,"  says  the  CEO  of  Interference  Inc.,  a 
guerilla  marketing  firm.  "It  takes  a  certain  land 
of  company,  a  certain  land  of  product  to  utilize 
it  in  the  right  way." 

So  why  do  it?  For  the  right  product,  at  the 
right  time,  stealth  marketing  just  might  be  the 
perfect  fit.  "Stealth  allows  you  to  do  several 
things  right  from  the  get-go,"  says  Jon  Maron, 
director  of  marketing  communications  for  LG 
Mobile  Phones.  Covert  programs  “allow  you  to 
get  to  where  consumers  live,  to  where  they  play, 
to  where  they  work  in  a  way  that  is  not  invasive 
and  doesn't  look  necessarily  like  a  sales  pitch." 

"On  a  CPM  basis,  covert  will  never  compete 
with  TV  or  radio  or  anything  else,"  says  Ewen. 
“But  by  having  conversations  with  people, 
speaking  to  them  as  individuals,  you  can  really 
create  a  relationship  between  them  and  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  creates  a  multiplier  effect." 

Shawn  Prez  discovered  the  power  of  stealth 
as  the  national  director  of  promotions  for  Bad 
Boy  Entertainment  and  Sean  “P.  Diddy"  Combs. 


1929  .  y 1970s 


The  daughter  of  the  Kuwaiti  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  united  states  appears 
before  a  congressional  caucus  as  an 
anonymous  refugee.  Journalists 
couldn't  confirm  the  girl's  account  of 
watching  Iraqi  invaders  rip  Kuwaiti 
babies  from  hospital  incubators,  but 
they  did  confirm  who  promoted  the 
covert  appearance:  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
whose  pay  for  that  and  related 
work  for  a  group  known  as  Citizens 
for  a  Free  Kuwait  was  a  tidy 
$10.7  million. 


After  its  ads  were  booted  from 
TV,  the  tobacco  industry  finds 
salvation  in  Hollywood. 
Between  1978  and  1988,  Philip 
Morris  products  appeared  in 
nearly  200  films,  including  The 


Edward  Bernays  wins 
national  ink  and  thrills 
a  tobacco  client  by 
staging  a  march  of 
cigarette-puffing 
debutantes  flouting 
custom  at  New  York's 
annual  Easter  Parade. 
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Is  Stealth 
Right 
For You? 

BEFORE  YOU  PROCEED  with  a  stealth 
campaign,  covert  operators  say  you  need 
to  address  three  critical  elements: 

IKnow  your  marketing  objectives  and 
stay  focused  on  them.  Does  stealth  fit 
your  objectives? 

Know  your  audience  and  the  best  way  to 
reach  it.  Would  they  approve  of  stealth? 

Know  your  product  and  how  it  differs 
from  all  the  others.  Should  you  decide  to 
proceed,  some  other  factors  are  also 
important: 

■  Choose  programs  and  venues  that  are 
true  to  the  brand. 

■  Do  your  research.  Is  a  program 
actually  feasible? 

■  Set  realistic  goals.  One  operative  can 
have  only  so  many  conversations  and 
so  much  exposure. 

■  Hire  well-trained  and  well-versed 
staff. 

■  Work  with  an  agency  that's  exper¬ 
ienced  in  your  type  of  campaign. 

■  Remember  that  a  successful  stealth 
program  is  one  part  of  an  integrated 
marketing  plan,  not  a  standalone 
operation. 


Now  founder  and  CEO  of  marketing  agency 
Power  Moves,  Prez  plans  to  use  guerilla  tech¬ 
niques  on  talk  radio  to  promote  a  Discovery 
Channel  special  called  Rameses:  Mystery  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Ki  tigs. 

“I  have  really  strong  relationships  with  radio 
programmers  and  on-air  personalities,"  he 
explains.  "I'll  call  them  and  tell  them  I  need  a  10- 
minute  segment."  During  the  initial  promotion, 
there  won't  be  any  overt  mention  of  the  Discov¬ 
ery  Channel  special,  just  targeted  talk  by  show 
hosts  and  "street  soldiers"  (callers  lined  up  by 
Prez)  phoning  in  to  whip  up  controversy  over  the 
biblical  story  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt.  Closer  to 
the  special's  premiere  on  Dec.  5,  the  hosts  will 
rehash  the  topic  and  listeners  will  learn  about  the 
TV  broadcast  almost  as  an  afterthought.  If  every¬ 
thing  goes  according  to  plan,  the  Discovery 
Channel  will  get  plenty  of  viewers. 

These  stealth  techniques  are  quite  effective, 
particularly  with  teens,  according  to  Prez.  "By  the 
time  the  message  gets  out,  they  don't  even  know 
they've  been  hit;  they  don't  know  that  they've 
been  marketed  to.  All  they  know  is  that  their 
interest  has  been  piqued,"  he  says. 

Piquing  the  interest  of  adult  consumers  was 
certainly  a  goal  of  Schieffelin  &  Company  when 
it  hired  Kirshenbaum  Bond  &  Partners  in  the 
early  1990s  to  secretly  promote  a  Hennessy 
cognac  brand.  "When  we  launched  the  Hen¬ 


nessy  Martini,  nobody  ordered  it  and  nobody 
knew  how  to  make  it,"  says  Bond.  His  agency 
hired  150  actors  to  go  to  targeted,  trendsetting 
clubs  and  restaurants  that  didn't  serve  the 
brand  at  that  time.  The  covert  operation  ran  in 
eight  markets  nationally,  with  15-20  people  in 
each  market.  The  stealth  reps  were  encouraged 
to  hang  out,  order  the  drink  loudly,  buy  the 
drink  for  strangers  and  otherwise  build  buzz. 

No  one  from  Hennessy  distributor  Schieffe- 
lin  wanted  to  be  quoted  directly  for  this  story, 
but  the  company  did  confirm  that  the 
promotion  worked.  Over  the  five-year  program, 
bartenders  learned  to  make  the  drink,  con¬ 
sumers  learned  to  order  it,  and  sales  increased 
by  40  percent,  Bond  says.  The  promotion,  he 
adds,  produced  "new  sources  of  distribution  and 
made  the  brand  younger  and  hipper." 

Sony  Ericsson  might  be  the  most  famous 
recent  practitioner  of  stealth,  thanks  to  an 
aggressive  guerilla  campaign  it  used  to  help 
launch  a  new  cell  phone  with  an  attachable  cam¬ 
era,  the  T68i,  in  2002.  New  York  agency  Fathom 
Communications  hired  actors  to  demonstrate 
the  phone  by  pretending  to  be  tourists  in  seven 
U.S.  cities  (see  "The  Sony  Ericsson  Experience," 
Page  40).  The  Wall  Street  Journal's  exclusive  on 
the  stunt  blew  the  actors'  cover,  and  landed 
Sony  and  its  phone  on  60  Minutes  and  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  across  the  country.  You 


1998 


Microsoft  plans  a  phony 
grassroots  campaign  to 
influence  state  investiga¬ 
tors,  but  a  leaked  inter¬ 
nal  memo  quashed  the 
kind  of  company-commis¬ 
sioned  "spontaneous  tes¬ 
timonials"  that  had  been 
so  effective  for  others. 


The  Blair  Witch  Project  makes  a 
splash  with  Internet-based  market¬ 
ing  that  convinced  some  fans  the 
fictional  movie  was  true. 


2001 


Procter  &  Gamble  founds  Tremor  as  a 
kind  of  online  focus  group  for  teenagers. 
P&G  doesn't  considerTremor  a  covert 
operation.  But  it's  doubtful  that  all  of  the 
nearly  300,000  members  understand  the 
full  scope  of  the  group,  which  brings  "sci¬ 
ence  and  proven  processes"  to  building 
buzz  among  the  youth  set. 


TREMOR 


IBM  is  slapped  with  a  fine, 
cleanup  costs  and  attorney 
fees  amounting  to  $120,000 
after  an  ad  agency  spray- 
paints  logos  of  a  peace  sym¬ 
bol,  a  heart  and  a  penguin  for 
IBM's  "Peace,  Love  and  Linux" 
campaign  around  the  streets 
of  San  Francisco.  -D.B. 
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"We  live  and  die  on  innovation. 
We  want  to  do  things  that 
are  not  just  cool,  but  different." 

-DEE  DUTTA,  VP  OF  GLOBAL  MARKETING,  SONY  ERICSSON 


might  think  having  Morley  Safer  knocking  on 
your  door  would  have  made  Sony  sluttish  about 
stealth.  You'd  be  wrong. 

Dee  Dutta,  Sony  Ericsson's  corporate  vice 
president  of  global  marketing,  has  no  regrets 
about  going  undercover  with  the  Fake  Tourist 
program.  "For  the  kind  of  money  we  spend, 
these  campaigns  are  very  effective,"  he  says.  The 
company  has  also  seeded  products  among 
celebrities  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  prod¬ 
uct  placement  in  a  video  game. 

DaimlerChrysler  has  also  been  active  in  low- 
key  stealth  programs.  When  a  redesigned  Dodge 
Durango  SUV  was  introduced  last  year,  the 
company  tricked  up  five  new  models  for  the 
personal  use  of  five  sports  celebrities.  At  the  end 
of  the  three-month  campaign,  the  vehicles  were 
auctioned  off  for  charity.  The  vehicle  place¬ 
ment  was  handled  by  a  third  party. 

"We  do  a  fair  amount  of  things  like  that,"  says 
George  Murphy,  DaimlerChrysler's  senior  vice 
president  of  global  brand  marketing.  "There's 


no  direct  association,  no  overt  marketing.  It's 
just  being  seen  in  a  cool  vehicle." 

GUERILLA  IN  THE  MIST 

Sony  Ericsson's  Dutta  believes  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  element  of  a  covert  marketing  campaign — 
the  "absolutely  fundamental"  requirement  for 
a  successful  program — is  creativity.  "We  live 
and  die  on  innovation.  We  want  to  do  things 
that  are  not  just  cool,  but  different,"  he  says. 

This  means  that  companies  hoping  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  PR-fueled  media  attention  shouldn't 
run  a  me-too  campaign,  according  to  Bond.  "Do 
something  that  hasn't  been  done,  because  those 
are  the  ones  that  get  the  press  and  get  the  buzz," 
he  says.  "Otherwise,  it's  a  waste  of  money." 

Not  everyone  agrees.  "I'd  rather  look  at  what 
people  are  doing  and  tweak  it  than  reinvent  new 
things  all  the  time,"  says  Ewen,  who  has  run 
stealth  campaigns  for  a  variety  of  clients,  includ¬ 
ing  Freedom  Tobacco.  'There's  no  reason  you  can't 
learn  from  otherpeople's  mistakes  and  successes." 


The  Sony 

Ericsson 

Experience 

WHEN  SONY  ERICSSON  launched  its 
camera  phone  in  the  summer  of  2002, 
its  Fake  Tourist  stealth  program  was 
only  one  element  of  a  broader 
marketing  campaign.  Clearly,  it  was 
the  most  visible  component,  why  was 
the  stunt  such  an  important  part  of 
the  product  launch? 

"Think  about  the  program  as  being  an 
arrow,"  says  Jon  Maron,  who  oversaw 
the  campaign  while  at  Sony  Ericsson  in 
2002.  "The  stealth  aspect  was  the  front 
of  the  arrow...  that  penetrated  the 
market.  The  rest  of  it  was  all  just  follow¬ 
up,  although  it  was  equally  important." 

A  budget  of  only  $5  million  for  the  U.S. 
rollout  also  contributed  to  the  stealth 
strategy.  "We  didn't  have  the  marketing 
dollars  to  run  a  big  media  campaign," 
notes  Dee  Dutta,  Sony  Ericsson's  corpo¬ 
rate  vice  president  of  global  marketing. 
Most  of  the  budget  went  to  ads  on 
trains  and  buses,  taxi  tops  and  a  Times 
Square  billboard. 

Non-advertising  elements  besides  the 
Fake  Tourist  program  included:  street 
teams  of  "roving  connectors"  who 
handed  out  600,000  pieces  of  phone¬ 
shaped  collateral;  reps  who  were  sent 
into  nightclubs  to  demo  the  phone  for 
hip  influencers;  "phone  finds,"  in  which 
2,000  replicas  of  the  phone  were  left  at 
airports,  on  buses  and  cabs,  on  park 
benches,  and  in  bars  and  restaurants 
in  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  with 
screens  featuring  a  URL  that  directed 
consumers  to  a  website  with  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  phone;  and  "connection 
centers,"  kiosks  staffed  by  Sony  Erics¬ 
son  reps  at  baseball  games,  concerts  and 
shopping  malls  that  enabled  consumers 
to  e-mail  pictures  to  friends  or  family. 

The  campaign  resulted  in  more  than 
26  million  unpaid  media  impressions, 
a  450  percent  increase  in  sales  in 
the  markets  where  the  program  took 
place  and  a  nearly  110  percent  increase 
in  regionalized  brand  awareness  in 
those  areas.  -D.B. 
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Gauging  the  success  of  a  covert  initiative, 
unfortunately,  can  be  quite  a  challenge.  Before 
a  stealth  campaign  launches,  "there's  really  no 
way  to  know  if  it's  going  to  work  or  not,"  says 
Maron.  Adds  Bond,  "Most  guerilla  programs 
are  very  hard  to  measure.  It's  a  leap  of  faith." 

Although  DaimlerChrysler's  Murphy  agrees 
that  it's  difficult  to  track  the  ROI  on  a  campaign 
such  as  product  seeding,  he  believes  that  for 
most  stealth  initiatives,  "nine  times  out  of  10 
you  can  get  your  hands  on  a  measurement."  For 
example,  marketers  can  use  toll-free  numbers, 
promotion  codes  or  custom  URLs  as  part  of  a 
covert  campaign,  and  track  response  rates  to 
those  venues.  To  see  the  effects  of  a  campaign  in 
a  specific  market,  marketers  can  compare 
regional  sales  of  the  product  or  service  being 
promoted.  Give  a  celeb  a  new  car,  and  you  can 
track  the  number  of  times  it  shows  up  on  TV. 

Even  with  these  metrics  in  place,  however, 
most  experts  agree  that  a  stealth  initiative — 
more  than  a  traditional  campaign — requires 
marketers  to  go  with  their  gut.  Because  guerilla 
marketing  doesn't  always  fit  into  a  neat,  easily 
quantifiable  model,  marketers  "should  trust 
their  own  instincts  and  the  instincts  of  the 
people  who  work  inside  the  organization,  says 


Brian  Bolain,  the  Scion  national  sales  promotion 
manager  for  Toyota.  There  is  no  magic  formula. 
I  believe  this  fervently." 

WOULD  YOUR  MOTHER  APPROVE? 

1  t's  unclear  whether  consumers  are  offended  by 
stealth  marketing.  But  it's  apparent  that  some 
consumer  advocates  believe  the  folks  who  pro¬ 
duce  covert  campaigns  are  little  more  than, 
well,  lying  creeps.  Naturally,  the  professionals 
in  question  beg  to  differ.  "I  don't  accept  the  accu¬ 
sations  that  we  are  lying  to  people,"  says  Ewen. 
"We're  not  presenting  things  in  a  false  manner. 
All  we're  doing  is  presenting  them  in  a  way  that 
gets  someone  to  pay  attention." 

Many  pros  agree  with  this  logic — within  rea¬ 
son.  A  teaser  campaign  that  omits  the  pro¬ 
moter's  brand  initially  may  not  keep  many 
marketing  executives  awake  at  night.  But  some 
draw  the  line  at  top-secret  marketing  tactics, 
like  the  ones  used  in  the  Hennessy  Martini  cam¬ 
paign.  "That's  a  really  risky  path  to  follow,"  says 
Bolain,  who  believes  such  tactics  are  a  bad  idea, 
even  for  the  jaded  youth  market  that  many 
marketers  believe  is  especially  well-suited  to 
covert  campaigns.  "The  younger  audience,  as 
much  as  they  say  they  don't  want  to  be 


marketed  to,  they  don't  want  to  be  fooled." 

Bolain  views  stealth  marketing  not  as  a 
covert  campaign,  but  as  "an  approach  where 
consumers  are  allowed  to  pick  and  choose  what 
information  they  find  relevant  to  them."  Long 
before  Toyota  launched  the  youth-targeted 
Scion — first  in  California  in  2003  and  then 
across  the  rest  of  the  United  States  earlier  this 
year — Bolain  and  his  team  were  convinced  that 
the  new  vehicle  wouldn't  gain  traction  without 
the  use  of  guerilla  tactics.  So  Toyota  lacked  off  a 
series  of  dance  parties,  forehead  ads  and  a  docu- 
drama  to  generate  some  Scion  buzz.  The  Scion 
team  also  placed  cars  where  their  audiences  con¬ 
gregate,  including  shopping  malls,  to  facilitate 
spontaneous  test  drives. 

As  important  as  the  tactics  themselves  was 
the  fact  that  they  were  integrated  into  a  broader 
campaign  along  with  more  traditional  adver¬ 
tising.  'We  always  said  Scion  would  be  layered, 
not  just  mass  media,  not  just  guerilla,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two,"  he  says.  Toyota's  brand  of 
stealth  seems  to  be  working:  The  automaker 
expects  to  surpass  its  2004  sales  targets  for  the 
Scion  by  20  percent  to  25  percent. 

Others  agree  that  stealth  marketing  is  most 
effective  when  it's  used  to  support,  not  replace, 


)  )  )  Before  a  stealth  campaign  launches, 
"there's  really  no  way  to  know  if  it's 
going  to  work  or  not." 

-JONATHAN  MARON,  MARKETING  COMMUNICATIONS  DIRECTOR,  LG  MOBILE  PHONES 


multifaceted  marketing  campaigns.  Fathom 
Communications  hasn't  been  involved  in  any 
covert  campaigns  since  it  oversaw  Sony  Erics¬ 
son's  camera  phone  launch.  Not  because  it  dis¬ 
approves  of  the  approach,  but  because  it  hasn't 
been  appropriate  for  the  agency's  other  clients. 

"Stealth  marketing  is  not  the  wave  of  the 
future,"  insists  Peter  Groome,  Fathom's  presi¬ 
dent.  "Staying  ahead  of  trends,  finding  ways  to 
intersect  wit  h  people  without  invading  privacy 
or  generally  turning  people  off — that  is  the 
future.  And  also  the  past  and  present."  • 


Deborah  Branscum  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  Send  comments  on  this  story  to 
cmofeedback@cxo.com. 
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Paid  search  is  a  complex  game  of  keywords, 
click-throughs  and  conversion  rates. Top 
ranking  doesn't  always  mean  you've  hit 
the  jackpot.  Here's  howto  increase 
your  odds  of  winning. 

By  Beth  Stackpole 
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t's  hugely  addictive,  encourages  you  to  outbid  and 
outfox  your  competition,  and  has  the  potential  for 
significant  winnings.  Texas  Hold  'Em?  Not  quite. 
The  game  is  search  marketing,  and  the  stakes  are 
incredibly  high. 

The  ability  to  zero  in  on  target  customers  at  such 
a  potentially  crucial  point- — as  they  gather  infor¬ 
mation  in  advance  of  a  purchase — has  led  marketers 
to  ante  up  billions  of  dollars  for  tools  and  services 
that  they  hope  will  improve  their  odds  of  winning. 
Search  is  gobbling  up  a  far  bigger  piece  of  companies' 
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online  advertising  budgets — accounting  for  40 
percent  of  the  $2.37  billion  spent  on  online 
advertising  in  the  second  quarter  of  2004,  up 
from  29  percent  during  the  same  quarter  in 
2003 — according  to  a  recent  report  by  the  Inter¬ 
active  Advertising  Bureau  (IAB)  and  Pricewa- 
terhouseCoopers.  JupiterResearch  predicts 
spending  on  paid  search  alone  will  pass  the 
$3  billion  mark  next  year  (see  "Paid  in  the  Shade," 
this  page). 

"Search  raises  the  bar  on  all  other  mar¬ 
keting,"  says  Frederick  Marckini,  CEO  of 
i  Prospect,  which  specializes  in  helping  compa¬ 
nies  develop  and  refine  marketing  tactics  for 
both  paid  and  natural  search. 

"It's  the  ultimate  form  of  per¬ 
mission  marketing  and  the 
ultimate  qualified  customer." 

As  such,  some  senior  mar¬ 
keters  are  starting  to  pay 
considerably  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  paid  search  as  an 
integral  part  of  their  overall 
marketing  campaigns. 

At  the  heart  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  the  humble  key¬ 
word.  Paid-search  initiatives,  in 
which  companies  bid  to  spon¬ 
sor  the  results  of  specific  search 
phrases  or  keywords  and  pay 
the  search  engine  provider 
for  each  click-through,  have 
become  the  bulwark  of  search 
marketing.  Companies  that 
began  paid-search  campaigns  a 
year  ago  with  only  a  handful  of  keywords  are 
now  juggling  tens  of  thousands  of  words  and 
phrases  daily. 

The  movement  began  innocently  enough  in 
1998,  when  a  search  engine  company  called 
GoTo.com  (now  called  Overture  Services  and 
since  purchased  by  Yahoo)  figured  out  that 
advertisers  might  pay  for  prime  placement  on 
its  results  page  in  front  of  a  growing  legion  of 
search  engine  users.  The  premise  was  simple: 
Boost  awareness  of  your  product  or  service  by 
making  relevant  information  available  to 
would-be  buyers  at  the  very  moment  they're 
working  a  search  engine  to  book  a  vacation  or 
comparison  shop  for  new  computing  gear.  The 
more  a  company  bid  for  a  keyword,  the  higher 
its  placement  in  the  list  of  sponsored  links.  The 
advertiser  paid  the  search  engine  provider  the 
cost  of  the  keyword  for  each  click-through  that 


How  many  keywords  does  your  company  currently  bid  for? 


LETTHE  BIDDING  WARS  BEGIN  ► 


None 
itolO 
11  to  25 
26  to  50 
51  to  100 
101  to  250 
251  to  500 
501  to  1000 
1001  to  5000 
5001  to  10,000 
Over  10,000 


Steeper  pay-per-click  fees 
drive  growth  in  paid  search 


Percentage  of  marketers  bidding  on  terms 

13.8% 

10.6% 

11.0% 

9.9% 

8.2% 

12.8% 

7.6% 

5.6% 

10.6% 

3.3% 

6.7% 

Note:  Numbers  surpass  1 00%  due  to  rounding. 

SOURCE:  JUPITERRESEARCH  INC.  SURVEY 


PAID  IN  THE  SHADE  ► 


U.S.  Paid  Search  Spending  (in  billions) 

2003  ■■■■  $1.9 

2004  ■■■■■■  $2.6 

2005  $3.2 

2006  ■■■■■■■■  $3.8 

2007  ■■■■■■■■  $4.4 

2008  ■■■■■■■■■■■■  $5.0 
2009  ggggggjgggggggggi  $5.5 


SOURCE:  JUPITERRESEARCH 
rERNET  ADVERTISING  MODEL,  JULY  2004 


brought  a  consumer  to  its  website. 

By  2000,  most  of  the  major  search  engines, 
including  Google,  offered  some  form  of  paid  list¬ 
ings.  As  bids  increased,  so  did  the  cost  of  the 
most  popular  terms.  Today,  the  keyword  lies  at 
the  nexus  of  a  multibillion-dollar  industry  in 
which  anyone  can  play.  Opening  bids  on  Google 
start  at  a  nickel,  while  the  most  expensive 
search  engine  keyword  ("mesothelioma,"  a  form 
of  asbestos-related  cancer)  fetches  as  much  as 
$100  per  click-through. 

In  the  breathless  quest  for  top  ranking,  how¬ 
ever,  many  organizations  have  lost  sight  of  the 
ultimate  goal:  finding  new  customers.  Web 
teams  can  get  so  caught  up  in  achieving  a  top¬ 
line  ranking  that  they  fail  to  evaluate  perform¬ 
ance  of  individual  keywords  regularly  to  ensure 
the  keywords  are  getting  the  biggest  bang  for 
their  bids.  Many  remain  mired  in  rating  the 


success  of  campaigns  on  the  most  common 
(but  far  from  telling)  indicator,  click-throughs, 
instead  of  more  robust  metrics  such  as  pay-per- 
sale  or  conversion  rates  (see  "Search  Metrics: 
A  Glossary,"  Page  47).  A  survey  by  Jupiter 
Research  shows  that  only  one  in  four  search 
marketers  bids  for  keywords  and  measures 
their  effectiveness  intelligently. 

"Marketers  have  been  going  at  [search]  with¬ 
out  measuring  to  get  a  full  sense  of  the  value  it's 
creating,"  says  Gary  Stein,  a  senior  analyst  with 
J upitermedia.  "They've  been  focused  mainly  on 
two  things:  the  challenge  of  achieving  the  top 
spot  and  counting  clicks.  The  result  is  they've 
been  focused  on  winning  search  as  opposed  to 
using  search  to  drive  business." 

Paying  top  dollar  for  a  number-one  ranking 
doesn't  make  sense  for  all  marketers,  all  of  the 
time,  on  all  search  engines,  says  Young-Bean 
Song,  director  of  analytics  for  Atlas  DMT.  Top 
ranking,  in  fact,  matters  more  on  Google  than 
on  Overture's  search  engine:  The  number-one 
ranked  site  on  a  Google  search  can  expect  to 
garner  40  percent  more  traffic  than  the  num¬ 
ber-two  ranldng,  Song  says,  while  the  spread  in 
traffic  volume  between  the  top  two  positions 
on  Overture  is  22  percent. 

For  some  businesses,  a  lower  ranking  can 
actually  translate  into  a  better  strategy  for 
qualifying  would-be  customers.  "As  people  go 
down  the  rank  listings,  it  qualifies  them  as  to 
how  motivated  they  are  and  how  intensely 
they  do  research,"  Song  says.  "By  the  time  they 
clicked  on  the  tenth  rank,  they've  clicked  on 
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several  listings,  so  they  have  a  higher  propen¬ 
sity  to  be  a  buyer." 

Some  marketers  are  catching  onto  these 
trends  and  adjusting  their  metrics  accordingly. 
In  many  cases,  they're  getting  far  more  granu¬ 
lar  in  how  they  measure  each  campaign,  look¬ 
ing,  for  example,  at  daily  performance  reports 
for  individual  keywords,  how  well  a  campaign 
fares  across  different  search  engines,  or  how 
well  (or  poorly)  customers  respond  to  a  partic¬ 
ular  set  of  ad  copy. 

"A  lot  of  companies  throw  money  into  search 
as  an  overall  strategy,  but  they  don't  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  each  keyword  and  each 
engine,"  says  Alexandra  Shin,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  at  Homeloancenter.com. 
The  online  lender  employs  two  key  measure¬ 
ments  to  evaluate  success:  customer  acquisi¬ 
tion  costs  and  revenuegenerated  per  keyword. 


By  measuring  on  such  a  detailed  basis,  Honre- 
loancenter.com  can  continuously  optimize  the 
campaign  by  changing  ad  copy,  or  replacing  or 
adding  keywords  quickly. 

"We  measure  every  campaign,  every  key¬ 
word,  every  day,"  Shin  says.  "If  something 
doesn't  generate  a  return,  if  a  keyword  doesn't 
convert,  it's  off  the  next  day." 

HPshopping.com,  the  online  retail  arm  of 
Hewlett-Packard,  also  measures  the  profitabil¬ 
ity  of  each  keyword,  a  tactic  that  so  far  has 
proved  a  success.  In  the  months  since  the  retailer 
put  more  rigorous  metrics  in  place,  profitability 
of  its  search  campaigns  has  jumped  by  12  percent, 
while  costs  remain  static.  Over  the  past  year, 
search  revenue  has  increased  sixfold.  The  search 
initiative  that  began  in  2001  with  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  brand-name  search  terms — such  as  "HP" 
or  "Hewlett-Packard" — now  encompasses  more 


than  20,000  keywords,  ranging  from  specific 
product  names  to  product  categories  and  related 
terms,  across  22  search  engines. 

"Search,"  says  Amanda  Gooding,  HPshop- 
ping.com's  consumer  marketing  manager,  "is 
one  of  the  top  advertising  vehicles  we  have 
right  now." 

MORE  THAN  1 

words 

With  so  many  companies  bidding  for  keywords, 
it's  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  gain  an 
edge.  The  real  advantage  in  keyword  selection, 
experts  contend,  lies  in  an  old  marketing  buga¬ 
boo:  knowing  your  customer. 

"Oftentimes,  marketers  have  a  difficult  time 
thinking  like  consumers... and  they're  pre¬ 
sumptuous  when  it  comes  to  positioning  their 
products  and  services,"  says  Peter  Hershberg, 
managing  partner  at  Reprise  Media,  a  search 
engine  marketing  firm.  "You  need  to  think 
about  what  consumer  search  behavior  looks 
like,  and  you  need  to  find  keywords  that  may 
not  be  the  most  obvious,  but  that  may  be  less 
expensive  and  far  more  effective." 

Some  companies  have  adopted  a  portfolio 
approach  to  their  keyword  selection,  balancing 
expensive  but  critical  keywords  with  less  obvi¬ 
ous  but  more  cost-conscious  options,  says  David 
Karnstedt,  senior  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  direct  business  for  Overture  Ser¬ 
vices,  which  Yahoo  purchased  in  2003.  Karnstedt 
also  suggests  keyword  and  phrasing  selection 


KEYWORD:  LITIGATION 

n  the  keyword  bidding  wars,  companies  often  end  up  buying  trademarked 
names,  a  practice  that's  opening  the  door  to  litigation. 

Search  engine  companies  allow  advertisers  to  buy  third-party  trademarks 
as  keywords.  Under  this  practice,  which  New  York  law  firm  Brown  Raysman 
Millstein  Felder  &  Steiner  dubs  "mark  matching,"  a  department  store  might, 
for  example,  buy  the  keywords  "Donna  Karan"  or  "Nicole  Miller"  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  phrase  "designer  evening  wear." 

Many  trademark  holders  are  fed  up  with  the  practice  and  are  fighting  back.  More 
than  a  half-dozen  cases  have  popped  up  in  the  United  States  in  which  a 


trademark  holder  has  filed  suit  against  a  search  engine  company  for 
selling  the  rights  to  its  trademark.  The  courts  have  yet  to  provide  clarity 
on  the  issue,  although  a  U.S.  District  Court  judge  ruled  in  August  that 
a  trademark  infringement  suit  brought  by  Geico  against  Google 
and  Overture  could  proceed.  The  other  cases  are  pending. 

The  real  danger  to  search  engine  marketers,  however,  is  the 
logical  next  step:  trademark  holders  suing  the  companies  that 
are  bidding  on  their  trademarked  terms.  Monica  Richman, 
head  of  the  trademark  department  at  Brown  Raysman,  recom¬ 
mends  that  companies  proceed  with  caution  when  mark 
matching,  especially  if  they  have  no  relationship  or  affiliation 
with  the  company  that  holds  the  trademarked  term. 

"if  you  purchase  a  trademark  owned  by  another  entity,"  says 
Richman,  "you  need  to  use  it  in  such  a  way  so  that  consumers  are 
not  likely  to  be  confused." 
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that  goes  from  broad  to  narrow  in  an  effort  to 
capture  users  at  every  stage  of  the  purchase 
funnel.  For  a  travel  company,  for  example,  that 
might  mean  buyinggeneral  phrases  such  as  "air¬ 
line  ticket"  and  "Chicago  vacations"  along  with 
a  specific  term  such  as  "buy  airline  ticket  to 
Chicago  for  jazz  festival." 

As  with  any  innovation,  dozens  of  special¬ 
ists  and  technology  vendors  have  sprung  up 
with  tools  and  services  to  help  marketers  meas¬ 
ure  the  return  on  this  critical  aspect  of  their 
campaigns.  Even  the  search-engine  providers 
themselves  are  getting  into  the  act.  Overture 
offers  Search  Optimizer,  a  tool  designed  to  help 
marketers  optimize  campaigns  based  on  busi¬ 
ness  objectives  such  as  cost  per  action  (CPA) 
and  return  on  ad  spend  (ROAS),  as  well  as  to 
automate  and  manage  the  keyword  selection 
and  bidding  process.  Google  offers  a  free  con¬ 
version  tracking  product  and  promotes  its 
Maximizer  consulting group  as  a  means  to  help 
advertisers  optimize  their  accounts  by  helping 
with  keyword  selection  and  ad  text. 

The  impact  of  keywords  extends  well  beyond 


the  search  engines  themselves.  Marketers  also 
must  ensure  that  if  customers  do  click  on  a 
sponsored  link  that  the  website  delivers  a  mes¬ 
sage  consistent  with  the  customer's  expecta¬ 
tions.  If  marketers  create  ad  content  that  is 
irrelevant  to  a  particular  search  phrase,  or  the 
linked  page  doesn't  provide  the  information 
customers  are  expecting  to  find,  they  are  very 
likely  to  continue  their  search  elsewhere. 

"You  need  to  make  sure  the  landing  page  you 
have  set  up  is  incredibly  relevant,"  explains 
Pete  Krainik,  CMO  at  Doubleclick,  a  provider 
of  technology  for  automating  online  market¬ 
ing  programs,  including  search.  "You  need  to 
think  of  this  as  a  marketing  vehicle  so  the  copy 
needs  to  communicate  whatever  it  is  you're 
pinning  your  marketing  strategy  on." 

PLACINGl  YOUR. 

bets 

The  best  way  to  approach  a  paid-search  cam¬ 
paign,  experts  say,  is  to  begin  with  a  smaller 


initiative  using  a  small  set  of  initial  keywords. 
By  rigorously  and  continuously  measuring  the 
success  of  each  keyword,  you  can  gradually 
add  more  to  the  mix  while  discarding  the  least- 
effective  ones. 

"To  do  search  correctly,  you  have  to  have  an 
offensive  strategy,  which  is  test  and  scale,  test 
and  scale,"  says  Tim  Armstrong,  vice  president 
of  advertising  sales  at  Google.  "If  you  continue 
to  measure  your  results  over  the  course  of  time, 
campaigns  are  much  more  effective." 

Google's  strength  is  that  it  lets  users  define 
the  success — and  placement — of  a  sponsored 
link.  Instead  of  automatically  giving  top  rank 
to  the  highest  bidder,  Google  factors  in  click¬ 
through  rates  as  part  of  its  formula  for  deter¬ 
mining  rank.  In  other  words,  if  a  company  is  the 
high-bidder  for  "bagels,"  but  no  one  clicks  on  its 
link,  it  will  move  down  in  the  rankings. 

Overture's  paid-search  system  gives  top  rank 
to  the  highest  bidder  regardless.  Yet  it  differen¬ 
tiates  in  other  ways.  For  example.  Overture 
offers  a  fee-based  service  called  paid  inclusion, 
in  which  it  indexes  a  marketer's  site  to  ensure 
that  hard-to-get  content  gets  submitted  and 
shows  up  in  the  regular  online  listings. 

While  Google  and  Overture  are  the  sta¬ 
ples  of  any  campaign,  experts  believe  mar¬ 
keters  should  consider  a  balanced  search 
program  that  includes  some  of  the  dozens 
of  other  second-tier  engines  or  vertical  plat¬ 
forms.  Engines  such  as  LookSmart.com  or 
Kanoodle.com  are  good  prospects,  since  their 
paid  listings  also  appear  on  content  sites 
such  as  MSNBC.com  and  USAToday.com.  Ver¬ 
tical  search  engines  such  as  Business.com, 
which  caters  to  visitors  looking  for  finance- 
related  services  or  products,  are  a  potentially 
good  venue  for  banks  or  other  financial  serv¬ 
ice  companies. 

Newer  players  promise  to  raise  the  stakes 
for  paid  search  even  further.  Microsoft 
has  been  working  on  its  own  technologies 
for  both  Web-based  and  local  search  capa¬ 
bilities.  Google  recently  released  technol¬ 
ogy  that  searches  local  files  (anything  from 
e-mail  attachments  to  Web  histories)  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  Google  Web 
engine  sniffs  out  information  across  the 
Internet.  Startups  such  as  Blinlcx  and 
Copernic  are  also  rolling  out  similar  desk¬ 
top  search  applications  that  create  new 
opportunities  for  marketers — and  also  raise 
new  questions  about  privacy. 


AU  NATUREL 

Ithough  paid  search  garners  much  of  the  attention  of  online  advertisers, 
a  balanced  search  marketing  campaign  should  also  encompass  an  emerg- 
|L  ing  discipline  known  as  search  engine  optimization  (SEO).  SEO  involves 

tweaking  your  company's  website  to  improve  the  chances  of  search  engine 
"spiders"  finding  the  site  during  relevant  searches.  The  more  relevant 
the  website  appears  to  the  spiders,  the  higher  it  is  listed  on  the  "natu¬ 
ral"  (nonsponsored)  section  of  a  search  site. 

AT&T  Wireless  has  been  doing  paid-search  campaigns  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  but 
began  an  initiative  to  optimize  its  website  for  search  engines  just  six  months  ago.  "We  realized 
to  have  a  long-term  play,  we  had  to  have  an  SEO  campaign,"  explains  les  Kruger,  the  com¬ 
pany's  senior  online  marketing  manager.  "When  conducting  paid-search  campaigns,  you're 
paying  for  each  click,  with  natural  search,  you're  getting  clicks  for  free.  So  if  over  time  you  can 
get  people  to  find  the  site  with  SEO,  there's  a  lower  cost  per  acquisition.  I'm  a  strong  believer 
in  a  proper  mix  between  the  two." 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  SEO,  AT&T  wireless  enlisted  a  third-party  search  marketing 
company,  iProspect,  to  help  manage  and  track  the  results  of  its  SEO  efforts.  (It  uses  a  different 
partner,  Did-it.com,  to  oversee  the  paid-search  portion.)  While  the  company  initially  handled 
search  marketing  in-house,  it  soon  became  clear  that  outside  experts  were  necessary  to  keep 
up  with  such  a  complex  and  continuing  process. 

"To  do  world-class  search,"  says  Kruger,  "you  need  world-class  partners  with  deep  expertise." 
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SEARCH  METRICS: 


A  GLOSSARY  ► 


COST  PER  ORDER  (CPO 


Payment  based 
on  the  number  of  orders  received  from  a  link.  CPO 
should  be  tracked  notjustforan  entire  campaign, 
but  also  by  individual  products  or  keywords. 


COST  PER  ACTION  (CPA 


Payment  based 
on  an  action  that  correlates  to  a  future  sale.  (For 
example,  registering  for  a  newsletter,  downloading 
a  white  paperorrequestingadditional  information.) 
Used  primarily  for  services  or  products  that  have 
complex  sales  processes. 


PAY-PER-LEAD  (PPL 


on  qualifying  leads. 


9  Payment  based  solely 


PAY-PER-SALE  (PPS) 


on  qualifying  sales. 


CONVERSION  RATE 


Payment  based  solely 


The  percentage  of  visi 
tors  who  complete  a  desired  action. 


RETURN  ON  ADVERTISING  SPEND  (ROAS 


The  amount  of  revenue  generated  for  each  dollar 
spent  on  a  particular  advertising  method. 

I*  I  fci  i*  1  1 3  n TmiTOTTOUl  J  JWF11  The 

profitability  of  a  customerduringthe  lifetime  ofthe 
relationship;  this  metric  is  richerthan  measuring 
profitability  on  a  single  transaction. 


With  these  developments  at  hand,  the 
challenge  for  CMOs  is  getting  their  arms 
around  managing  and  measuring  what's  still 
a  relatively  new  advertising  vehicle.  "People 
selling  products  are  pretty  good  at  figuring  out 
the  metrics  that  determine  success  in  well- 
established  mediums,"  says  Overture's  Karn- 
stedt.  'We're  not  quite  there  with  search." 


word 

ASSOCIATION 


As  search  morphs  into  a  more  strategic  element 
of  the  marketer's  arsenal,  the  challenge  for 
many  organizations  is  deciding  who  should 
manage  it.  In  many  cases,  strategic  direction 
and  tactical  planning  around  search  still 
resides  with  new  media  groups,  not  corporate 
marketing.  Because  much  of  the  early  work 
in  search  was  driven  by  Web  developers  and 
e-commerce  managers,  they  became  the  default 
owners  of  the  discipline.  And  because  of  the 
arcane  and  complex  nature  of  search  technol- 
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verture  Services  and 
Google  have  both 
rolled  out  geographic 
search  listings 
designed  to  help 
local  businesses  zero 
in  on  prospects  in  their 

backyards. 

v  v 

Overture's  Local  Match  lets  adver- 
tisers  target  customers  in  a  specific 
area,  presenting  them  with  business 
information  as  well  as  customized 
offers.  Advertisers  have  the  ability  to 
pinpoint  a  geographic  area  surround¬ 
ing  their  business  (between  0.5  miles 
to  100  miles),  in  which  they  prefer 
their  search  listing  to  be  shown. 

Google  Adwords  provides  similar 
capabilities,  including  a  "polygon 
radius"  targeting  feature  that  lets  a 
business  (a  local  car  dealership,  for 
example)  build  out  a  radius  of  coun¬ 
ties  to  deliver  ads  only  to  customers 
in  those  specific  areas,  explains  Tim 
Armstrong,  vice  president  of  adver¬ 
tising  sales  for  Google. 

Local  search  marketing  is  already 
looking  like  big  business,  experts  say. 
According  to  a  forecast  by  Jupiter- 
media,  local  search  marketing  will 
generate  $502  million  in  2004, 
or  19  percent  of  the  total  search  mar¬ 
keting  spend. 

-B.S. 


ogy,  many  senior  marketers  have  been  content 
to  let  search-related  decision  making  remain 
within  these  groups. 

Many  experts,  however,  believe  that  omit¬ 
ting  search  from  the  rest  of  the  marketing  mix  is 
a  mistake.  Search  marketing  has  become  such 
an  important  part  of  customer  acquisition  that 
marketers  who  ignore  the  discipline  when  cre¬ 
ating  a  new  campaign  risk  a  major  disconnect 
with  customers. 

Consider  Coca-Cola's  introduction  of  the 
low-carb  C2  soda  this  past  spring.  The  launch 
was  supported  by  a  major  marketing  campaign 
through  traditional  channels  including  print, 
TV  and  Internet  advertising.  But  the  market¬ 
ing  team  neglected  to  factor  in  paid  search  as 
part  of  the  overall  branding  effort.  Although 
Web  surfers  saw  plenty  of  C2  roadblock  ads,  a 
search  on  "C2"  in  the  days  after  the  announce¬ 
ment  did  not  return  Coca-Cola  as  a  sponsored 
link  (and  didn't  at  press  time),  nor  did  Coke 
rank  high  in  the  organic  rankings.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  since  addressed  the  natural  search 
oversight,  but  the  opportunity  to  capitalize  on 
the  launch  via  search  was  lost. 

To  avoid  a  similar  fate,  many  marketers  are 
beginning  to  view  their  search  efforts  through 
a  more  strategic  lens.  Homeloancenter.com's 
Shin  took  search  under  her  wing  primarily  out 
of  a  need  to  closely  monitor  all  marketing- 
related  spending  at  the  two-year-old  startup. 
Shin  still  meets  weekly  with  the  online  team  to 
discuss  the  effectiveness  of  their  search  efforts. 

Ditto  for  HPshopping.com,  whose  market¬ 
ing  team  regularly  coordinates  search  mar¬ 
keting  campaigns  with  its  other  advertising 
vehicles,  including  newspaper  ads,  direct  mail 
and  other  e-mail  marketing  efforts.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  the  retailer  is  running  a  promotion  tout¬ 
ing  a  $100  rebate  on  a  printer  or  laptop  in  local 
newspapers  or  on  television,  it  will  tweak  its 
search  campaign  for  those  relevant  keywords 
to  reflect  the  offer. 

"We're  constantly  integrating  all  of  our 
campaigns  to  make  sure  we're  speaking  in  one 
consistent,  clear  voice  to  the  customer,"  says 
Gooding. 

A  consistent,  clear  voice  is  the  jackpot  for 
marketers  betting  big  on  paid  search.  Without 
this  consistency,  the  odds  of  a  winning  hand  are 
steep — no  matter  how  good  the  bluff.  • 


Beth  Stackpole  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Newbury, 
Mass.  Send  comments  to  cmofeedback@cxo.com. 
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WES  •  PITNEY  BOWES 


Pitney  Bowes  CMO 
Arun  Sinha  (left)  and 
Matthew  Kissner, 
group  VP  of  global 
enterprise  solutions, 
both  understood  the 
need  for  a  unified 
marketing  vision 


within  the  company. 
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WES  •  PITNEY  BOWE 


Pitney  Bowes  needed  to  get  out  of  the 
mailroom.  Doing  so  meant  turningthe 
marketing  organization  on  its  head. 


By  Constantine  von  Hoffman 


Profile 


ICHAEL  CRITELLI 


knew  Pitney  Bowes  had  a  huge  brand  problem  because  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  were  constantly  telling  him  so — without  meaning  to. 

“I  would  meet  a  CEO  who'd  say,  I  know  your  company;  I  used  to  take 
the  meter  to  the  post  office  when  I  was  starting  in  the  mailroom  during 
college  30  years  ago,"  says  Critelli,  chief  executive  of  the  company  that 
got  its  start  making  postage  meters  in  the  1920s.  Other  times,  Critelli 
would  introduce  himself  to  someone  who  would  say,  "Absolutely  Mr. 
Pitney,  positively  Mr.  Bowes" — the  tagline  to  an  early  '80s  radio  spot. 
"Their  image  of  us  was  a  1983  radio  campaign  that  harkened  back  to  a 
1920s  vaudeville  routine,"  he  says. 

That  land  ofbrand  recognition  is  great — except  when  it's  fossilized.  While 
Pitney  Bowes  still  earns  most  of  its  $4.6  billion  annual  revenue  from  its  core 
business  of  postage  meters  and  related  equipment,  it  began  diversifying  its 
products  and  services  in  the  late  1990s.  The  company  said  an  increasing  per¬ 
centage  of  its  income  now  flows  from  consulting  services  and  sales  of  soft¬ 
ware  programs  that  handle  everything  from  direct  marketing  mailings  to 
electronic  bill  resolution,  although  it  did  not  provide  a  breakdown. 

There  was  a  simple  reason  why  other  businesses  didn't  know  all  of  Pitney 
Bowes'  products  and  services:  No  one  had  really  told  them.  While  Pitney 
Bowes  had  a  small  corporate  marketing  function,  most  of  the  marketing 
execution  was  performed  by  highly  compartmentalized  teams  at  the  com¬ 
pany's  16  business  units.  Those  teams  were  dedicated  overwhelmingly  to 
sales  support,  producing  brochures  and  running  booths  at  trade  shows. 
While  each  unit  touted  what  it  did,  no  one  sold  the  whole  package. 

"Given  the  change  in  our  business  and  the  wildly  antiquated  views 
that  our  customers  and  members  of  the  public  had  of  us,  we  had  to  do 
something,"  says  Critelli,  who  joined  Pitney  Bowes  in  1997. 

That  "something"  turned  into  a  complete  marketing  makeover. 

Critelli  knew  Pitney  Bowes  needed  a  new  brand  identity — one  that 
reflected  its  growth  as  a  provider  of  solutions  to  help  a  company  manage 
the  flow  of  all  its  documents,  not  just  its  mail.  In  early  2001,  he  brought  in 
Ogilvy  &  Mather  to  advise  him  on  improving  the  company's  marketing 
efforts.  One  of  the  agency's  conclusions:  Pitney  Bowes  needed  a  single 
brand  message. 

The  only  way  to  accomplish  that,  Critelli  and  his  team  decided,  was  to 
turn  the  marketing  organization  on  its  head.  Teams  that  had  been  sepa¬ 
rated  by  message  and  geography  would  be  brought  into  the  corporate  fold 


Changing 
Pitney  Bowes: 

An  Inside  View 


NO  GROUP  WAS  AFFECTED  MORE  by  Pitney  Bowes' 
rebranding— and  the  reorganization  that  went  with  it— than  the 
marketers  embedded  within  the  company's  business  units. 

When  the  effort  started,  Scott  Gerschwer  handled  PR  for  the 
document  messaging  technologies  unit.  It  was  hard  for  him  not  to 
take  the  changes  personally.  "We  had  done  a  good  job  of  branding 
our  little  company  up  there,"  he  says.  "And  so  for  them  to  say  to  us, 

Well,  you're  not  branding  that  anymore— it  was  an  adjustment." 

Gerschwer,  now  a  manager  for  the  company's  external  relations, 
says  that  under  the  old  system,  "My  only  contact  with  corporate  was  to 
send  them  the  press  release  and  have  them  approve  it.  They  would 
send  it  out  and  I  would  do  all  the  follow-up."  He  and  his  unit  spent  a  lot 
of  time  figuring  out  if  their  message  meshed  with  what  the  corporation 
was  putting  out. 

Today,  he  says,  it's  a  more  collaborative  effort.  The  central  offices 
work  much  more  closely  with  the  marketing  staff  who  remain  at  the 
business  units  as  product  experts.  We  "have  taken  on  business  units 
as  clients  and  we're  responsible  for  the  happiness  of  the  client.  So 
outreach  and  making  sure  that  they're  happy  and  traveling  over  there 
and  meeting  with  them  is  a  part  of  the  job,"  Gerschwer  says. 

Gerschwer  ultimately  wound  up  at  the  new,  consolidated  PR  center 
at  the  corporate  headquarters  in  Stamford,  Conn.  "I  didn't  have  any  con¬ 
cerns  myself,  because  I  knew  where  I  was  going.  Some  other  colleagues 
were  caught  in  the  middle  wondering,  Where  do  l  fit  in?  Are  they  going 
to  need  me?"  For  many,  the  answer  was  no.  By  consolidating  functions 
that  had  been  spread  throughout  the  organization,  Pitney  Bowes 
reduced  its  marketing  staff  from  about  1 00  to  60. 

-C.v.H. 


in  Stamford,  Conn.  A  weak  corporate  marketing  department  would  be 
replaced  with  a  centralized  group  that  ran  everything  from  branding  to 
advertising  to  market  research.  Pitney  Bowes'  first-ever  CMO,  Arun  Sinha, 
was  hired  in  August  2001  to  oversee  the  newly  integrated  organization. 

The  transformation  would  not  be  easy.  Pitney  Bowes  had  long  encour¬ 
aged  a  strong  entrepreneurial  streak  in  its  business  units,  where  managers 
saw  themselves  as  closer  to  the  customers  and,  therefore,  better  able  to  tai¬ 
lor  the  marketing  message  for  their  respective  customers.  Such  inde¬ 
pendence,  while  historically  good  for  Pitney  Bowes' growth,  meant  that 
few  in  the  company  saw  the  value  of  a  unified  brand  identity. 

The  lack  of  a  shared  vision  led  to  sometimes  redundant  or  conflicting 
marketing  efforts.  Instead  of  one  booth  at  a  trade  show,  Pitney  Bowes 
might  have  five — each  with  its  own  spin.  While  PR  staff  in  the  business 
units  tried  to  get  stories  into  the  press,  corporate  flacks  worked  to  keep 
the  company  out  of  the  media.  Marketing  was  so  decentralized  that  each 
time  a  new  product  debuted,  it  received  a  name  and  logo  without  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  what  other  units  were  doing  or  to  the  company's  overall  needs. 
For  the  most  part,  a  new  product  meant  a  new  brand. 

"When  I  joined  the  company,  there  were  61  different  brands,"  says  Sinha. 

Pitney  Bowes'  marketing  operation  had  become  so  balkanized  that 
when  it  began  its  rebranding  effort,  it  had  to  look  outside  the  ranks  for  the 
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broader  vision  the  company  needed.  "We  were  able  to  use  some  of  our  old 
people  internally,  but  largely  we  had  to  bring  in  people  who  had  done  this 
before  in  other  industries,"  says  Matthew  Kissner,  Pitney  Bowes' group 
vice  president  of  global  enterprise  solutions.  "We  were  building  new 
competencies  here." 

That's  why  Critelli  brought  in  Sinha,  whose  career  included  marketing 
stints  with  Philip  Morris,  Colgate-Palmolive  and  Ford.  But  when  Sinha 
arrived  and  began  preaching  the  need  for  a  unified  marketing  strategy  and  a 
singular  brand  message,  he  found  an  unreceptive  audience  in  many  comers 
of the  company.  'Why  are  you  doing  this?"  one  senior  executive  asked  Sinha 
at  lunch  one  day  early  in  his  tenure.  "Isn't  y  our j  ob j  us  t  writing  pressreleases/' 


A  Brand  for 
he  Boardro 


PITNEY  BOWES'  MARKETING  EFFORTS 

weren't  broken,  just  too  narrow.  Revenue  was 
growing  steadily,  from  $3.3  billion  in  1997  to  $4.1  bil¬ 
lion  in  2001.  "We  had  tremendous  brand  recogni¬ 
tion  as  the  people  who  put  stamps  on  envelopes," 
says  Kissner.  "But  in  fact,  it  didn't  represent  the 
breadth  of  the  capabilities  we  were  building  or 
actually  had." 

As  a  result,  the  company  was  missing  out  on 
a  sizable  chunk  of  the  growing  market  for  docu¬ 
ment  management  services.  Pitney  Bowes'  prob¬ 
lem  was  neatly  summarized  by  a  potential  board 
member  who  told  Critelli,  "There  are  companies 
like  mine  that  customers  call  because  we  might 
have  a  solution  for  the  space — even  if  we  didn't 
have  a  solution.  In  your  case,  they  don't  think  to 
call  you — even  though  you  do  have  a  solution.  Your 
brand  doesn't  even  come  close  to  describing  the 
solutions  that  you  have  available  today,  much  less 
what  you  might  have  available  in  the  future." 

For  Pitney  Bowes  to  sell  its  products  across 
an  entire  enterprise,  not  just  one  or  two  of  its 
business  units,  it  had  to  rebuild  the  brand  in  a  way 
that  resonated  with  its  customers'  top  manage¬ 
ment  groups. 

"The  idea  was,  we're  not  relevant  and  we  hadn't 
been  relevant  to  the  C-suite,"  says  Kissner.  'We 
used  to  have  a  phrase:  Let's  get  out  of  the  mailroom 
and  into  the  board  room." 

However,  the  executive  management  team  faced 
a  tough  sell  convincing  the  staff  that  changing 
those  customer  perceptions  would  require  a  com¬ 
mon  brand  image  that  cut  across  all  business  units. 

"People  did  a  lot  of  experimenting,  thinking  that 
there  were  advantages  to  nonstandardization,"  says 


Critelli.  "It  was  very  clear  what  I  wanted,  but  there's  still  an  element  of  per¬ 
suasion  and  influencing.  You  can  only  get  so  far  with  mandates." 

The  persuasive  techniques  of  Sinha  in  particular  were  put  to  a  stern 
test,  considering  his  status  as  an  outsider  trying  to  change  an  institution 
with  a  strong  attachment  to  the  "Pitney  Bowes  way."  The  marketing 
efforts  of  many  executives  and  salespeople — many  of  whom  had  spent 
their  entire  careers  with  the  company — reflected  what  they'd  seen  Pit¬ 
ney  Bowes  do  before,  not  vague  concepts  about  external  branding  and 
positioning. 

So  Sinha  took  his  message  directly  to  the  masses,  meeting  with  employ¬ 
ees  one-on-one  or  in  very  small  groups  over  the  course  of  his  first  year  on 
the  job.  By  the  end  of 2002,  he  had  met  with  some  2,000  employees — an 
impressive  number  until  one  considers  that  it's  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
company's  worldwide  workforce  of 33,000.  For  these  groups,  he  stuck  to 
the  basics,  beginning  with  branding. 


Pitney  Bowes  CEO 
Michael  Critelli  brought 
CMOArun  Sinha  on 


board  in  2001  to  oversee 


a  newly  centralized 
marketing  organization. 
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"Not  even,  What  can  marketing  do?  but, 

What  is  a  brand?"  says  Sinha.  "Then,  Howdo 
you  really  leverage  brand?  How  do  you 
really  build  brand?  Why  do  you  really  build 
brand?" 

Business  unit  managers  were  also  wary 
about  the  costs  involved.  Pitney  Bowes  bad 
always  spent  its  marketing  dollars  frugally, 
and  the  managers  voiced  concern  that  the 
consolidation  and  rebranding  efforts  would 
increase  the  company's  $80  million  to  $100 
million  total  marketing  budget.  "The  fear 
was  that  this  was  another  big,  expensive 
corporate  program  we  were  embarking  on," 
says  Critelli.  "Arun  had  to  convince  people 
that  he  wasn't  going  to  spend  a  lot  of  incre¬ 
mental  money,  but  he  was  going  to  spend 
what  we  spent  more  wisely." 

Sinha  was  able  to  justify  the  efforts  and 
build  credibility  with  some  hard  numbers. 

Consolidating  from  16  marketing  units  to 
one  eliminated  many  redundancies  (having 
one  booth  at  a  trade  show,  for  example), 
thus  reducing  costs.  In  addition,  Sinha's 
team  distributed  research  and  other  data  to 
the  business  units  that  showed  the  value  of  a  unified  effort.  For  example: 
By  analyzing  sales  across  all  the  business  units,  the  marketing  team 
determined  that  only  6  percent  of  Pitney  Bowes'  customers  had  pur¬ 
chased  more  than  one  of  the  company's  products. 

"The  opportunity  is  94  percent  of  the  customers.  This  really  helps  bring  it 
together  so  that  we  can  increase  the  rate  of  cross-sell,"  says  Sinha.  "It's  not 
just  nice-to-do,  warm-and-fuzzy  things,  but  really  hard-core  business  results." 

To  track  its  progress  in  getting  the  workforce's  buy-in,  the  marketing 
department  also  began  a  series  of  internal  surveys. 

"In  2003,  our  goal  was  that  we  will  get  about  20  percent  of  all  employ¬ 
ees  on  board.  We  got  close  to  30  percent,"  Sinha  says  with  pride.  The 
latest  survey  from  this  September  showed  that  56  percent  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  salespeople  use  the  unified  brand  message  to  open  doors  with 
their  customers. 


THE  CUSTOMERS,  IT  TURNS  OUT,  were  the  easier  sell.  Pitney 
Bowes  had  an  entrenched  reputation  as  a  reliable  provider  of  products 
and  solutions.  Customers'  satisfaction  with  its  products  translated  to  faith 
in  the  entire  brand.  To  Sinha's  surprise,  the  most  common  reaction  to 
learning  that  Pitney  Bowes  had  a  much  broader  portfolio  of  enter¬ 
prisewide  solutions  wasn't  resistance,  but  irritation.  In  focus  groups,  cus¬ 
tomers  "got  really  upset  at  us,"  Sinha  says.  "They  said,  Pitney  Bowes,  we  are 
your  loyal  customer.  You  haven't  even  told  us  all  the  things  that  you  do!" 

The  challenge,  then,  was  raising  awareness  of  Pitney  Bowes  as  a 


provider  of  something  other  than  postage 
meters,  says  Robert  Lerner,  a  senior  analyst 
with  Current  Analysis,  a  high-tech  research 
firm.  "It'll  take  awhile  to  live  down  the 
postage  meter  image,"  he  says.  "That's  a 
good  market  for  the  company,  but  they're 
bigger  than  that." 

Sinha's  first  PR  effort  really  took  off 
after  the  United  States  suffered  a  series 
of  anthrax  attacks  delivered  through  the 
mail  in  October  2001.  As  those  attacks  took 
place,  the  postmaster  general  said  that  he 
could  not  guarantee  the  safety  of  mail. 

Sinha  saw  an  opportunity  to  position 
Pitney  Bowes  as  an  expert  source  on  mak¬ 
ing  business  mail  safer.  He  ordered  print 
advertising  and  direct  marketing  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  company's  history, 
wasn't  tied  to  a  specific  product  or  service. 
Instead,  it  offered  businesses  suggestions 
on  protecting  personnel  and  property  from 
mailborne  threats. 

Sinha  also  ramped  up  Pitney  Bowes' 
PR  efforts.  He  convinced  Critelli  that  the 
time  was  right  to  leverage  the  press  to  pro¬ 
mote  Pitney  Bowes  as  a  trusted  provider  of  mail  solutions.  "One  time,  he 
had  80  interviews  in  the  span  of  one  or  two  weeks,"  Sinha  says  of  Critelli. 
"He  would  start  at  3:30  in  the  morning  with  all  those  network  interviews, 
and  then  go  on  until  late  at  night." 

To  further  raise  its  profile,  the  company  launched  an  ongoing  print 
and  online  advertising  campaign  in  2003,  supported  by  an  aggressive  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  direct  marketing  effort.  Ads  appeared  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  larger  business  magazines  and  on  airport  billboards. 

The  strategy  worked.  Customers  began  asking  salespeople  about  the 
other  things  Pitney  Bowes  could  do,  increasing  sales  opportunities.  These 
lands  of  tangible  results  increased  support  for  the  reorganization  within 
the  employee  ranks. 

So  far,  the  moves  appear  to  be  working,  says  Lerner  of  Current  Analy¬ 
sis.  "Pitney  Bowes  has  become  a  more  focused  company  overall.  It  knows 
how  to  market  itself  effectively,"  he  says.  "It's  doing  the  right  things  in 
order  to  bring  itself  to  the  attention  not  only  of  the  customers,"  but  to 
entire  industry  segments. 

Financially,  things  are  looking  up  as  well.  Revenue  increased  from 
$4.1  billion  in  2001  to  $4.6  billion  in  2003,  while  net  income  rose  from 
$488.3  million  to  $498  million.  For  the  first  three  quarters  of  2004,  Pit¬ 
ney  Bowes  had  total  revenue  of  $3.6  billion,  an  increase  of  7  percent  over 
the  year  before.  For  the  period,  net  income  was  $397.8  million. 

Marketing  transformations  such  as  Pitney  Bowes' — which  require 
modifying  not  just  customer  perception,  but  also  the  culture  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  itself — must  become  an  ongoing  evolution  in  order  to  succeed.  The 
challenge,  after  the  initial  thrust,  is  to  keep  the  momentum  moving  for¬ 
ward.  And  that,  Sinha  says,  is  what  keeps  him  up  at  night.  • 


Senior  Writer  Constantine  von  Hoffman  can  be  reached  atcvonhoffman@cxo.com. 


A  New 

Marketing  Mix 


Pitney  Bowes'  marketing  reorg  integrated 
multiple  functions  under  the  watch  of  the 
corporate  marketing  group 

Advertising 

Events  and  trade  shows 
Public  relations 
Community  relations 
Media  relations 

PB.com,  Web  strategy  and  execution 

Marketing  research,  customer  insights 
and  database  management 

Customer  proposal  response 

Investor  communication,  such  as  annual 
reports 

Employee  communication  as  it 
relates  to  brand 
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leadership  loop 


center  with  hard-to-measure  business  impact. 

Stop  for  a  second  and  place  yourself  in  the 
shoes  of  your  CEO,  COO  and  business  unit 
leaders.  When  you  say  "external  communi¬ 
cations,"  they  think  "$100  million  for  the 
last  campaign."  When  you  say  "internal  com¬ 
munications,"  they  think  "another  speech  I 
have  to  give."  When  you  say  "research,"  they 
think  "a  new  report  filled  with  data  that  cost 
$5  million."  The  problem  is  that  you  are  pre¬ 
senting  marketing  from  your  point  of  view, 
not  theirs. 

Instead,  think  about  the  business  impact 
your  CEO  hopes  to  achieve.  Then,  get  to  work 
on  creating  a  long-term  marketing  agenda 
that  demonstrates  howyour  powerful  assets 
can  help  him  exceed  his  wildest  ambitions. 
By  aligning  marketing's  resources  and  skills 
with  the  business  benefits  of  primary  con¬ 
cern  to  senior  leadership,  you  can  begin  to 
shift  top  management's  perception  of  mar¬ 
keting.  Consider  these  specific  benefits  in 
which  marketing  can  play  a  larger  support¬ 
ing  role. 

Increased  value.  In  most  industries,  in¬ 
vestors  value  emerging  technologies  or  new 
approaches  more  highly  than  they  do  existing 
ones.  By  spotlighting  your  company's  use  of 
new  technologies  and  approaches,  your  exter¬ 
nal  communications  can  have  a  positive 
impact  on  valuation — which  is  important  to 
all  stakeholders.  One  Global  50  corporation, 
which  communicates  regularly  about  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  business  unit  to  underscore  its 
commitment  to  a  potentially  important 
emerging  technology,  has  shown  through 
its  internal  research  that  this  message  has 
helped  the  company  sustain  the  second  high¬ 
est  price-earnings  ratio  in  its  sector. 

Leading  reputation.  While  deeds  and 
results  are  the  foundations  of  any  organiza¬ 
tion's  reputation,  they  must  be  communi¬ 
cated  properly  in  order  for  consumers  to 
form  a  positive  opinion.  This  plays  to  the  core 
skills  of  any  good  marketer.  For  example, 
Whole  Foods  Market  has  built  a  well- 
respected  reputation  due,  in  part,  to  the  visi¬ 
bility  of  its  socially  responsible  corporate 
activities.  Its  slogan — "Whole  Foods,  Whole 
People,  Whole  Planet" — clearly  communi¬ 
cates  its  approach  to  business.  The  company 
sets  the  standards  for  the  products  it  carries 
(for  instance,  its  fish  come  from  sustainable 
sources),  the  way  its  stores  are  run  (it  uses 


The  Missing  Link 

Creating  a  connection  between  marketing  and  tangible 
business  benefits  is  job  one  fortheCMO 

BY  TOM  AGAN  AND  SCOTT  DAVIS 


S  IT  TAKING  YOUR  CEO  longerto  return  your  phonecalls  these  days?  Are  your 
one-hour  weekly  status  meetings  dwindling  to  five-minute  chats  on  the  elevator?  On 
the  leadership  team's  meeting  agenda,  does  marketing  fall  under  "Topics  to  Be  Covered, 
Time  Permitting,"  alongside  "Rabies:  An  Unlikely  Workplace  Hazard"?  Is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  task  you  have  been  assigned  lately  the  design  of  the  2004  holiday  card? 

I  f  you  answered  yes  to  any  of  these  questions,  it's  probably  time  to  rethink  how  you  frame 
marketing  to  the  leadership  team. 

When  you  position  marketing  in  a  functional  context  instead  of  a  business  one,  it's  easy 
to  become  marginalized.  Senior  marketers  who  fail  to  discuss  marketing  in  terms  of  the 
tangible  business  benefits  it  can  produce  reinforce  a  common  belief  that  marketing  is  a  cost 
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alternative  energy  to  power  its  stores)  and 
the  way  it  treats  its  employees  (personnel  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  charitable  activ¬ 
ities  on  company  time).  By  communicating 
and  delivering  on  these  standards,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  developed  a  leading  reputation,  con¬ 
tributing  to  double-digit  growth  over  the 
past  several  years. 

Faster  growth.  Senior  leadership  always 
wants  growth,  but  most  plans  are  fuzzy  about 
where  it  will  come  from.  Here,  marketing's  re¬ 
search  and  analysis  capabilities 
can  really  pay  off. 

Facing  a  dated  brand  and  dire 
financial  straits,  Maidenform 
undertook  a  new  brand  iden¬ 
tity — informed  by  a  detailed 
understanding  of  the  brand's 
heritage,  competitors  and  cus¬ 
tomer  trends — that  inspired  its 
designers  to  develop  a  new  best- 
selling  product  line,  the  One 
Fabulous  Fit  bra.  The  product 
helped  effect  a  significant  finan¬ 
cial  turnaround  starting  in  200 1 . 

Improved  performance.  Research  shows 
that  senior  management  consistently  under¬ 
estimates  the  amount  of  money  being  spent 
on  marketing  activities,  and  they  almost 
always  question  how  wisely  it's  being  spent. 
That's  tough  to  prove  when  direct,  immedi¬ 
ate  business  benefits  for  many  marketing 
activities  are  difficult  to  measure. 

Financial  services  giant  UBS  responded  to 
this  challenge  by  becoming  more  systematic, 
consolidated  and  analytical  with  its  external 
communications  planning,  and  more  tar¬ 
geted  in  its  advertising.  At  the  same  time, 
company  metrics  showed  that  UBS's  brand 
equity  had  grown  significantly  in  all  major 
global  regions. 

Business  transformation.  Market  research 
can  support  a  business  in  transition  by  help¬ 
ing  everyone  understand  and  better  serve 
new  customers,  or  old  customers  with  new 
expectations.  Communication  is  essential  to 
explain  why  a  transformation  is  necessary, 
and  also  to  demonstrate  the  "old"  organiza¬ 
tion's  credibility  in  delivering  "new"  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services. 

Will iams-Sonoma's  initial  website  launch 
represented  a  radical  departure  from  its  tra¬ 
ditional  business,  and  from  customer  ex¬ 
pectations.  Yet  by  clarifying  the  brand 


representations,  reinterpreting  them  for  an 
online  environment,  developing  clear  external 
communications  and  executing  smartly,  the 
new  channel  was  profitable  quickly  and  has 
been  the  fastest  growing  part  of  its  business. 

Getting  started.  To  use  these  business 
imperatives  as  a  basis  for  a  marketing  agenda 
that's  relevant  to  senior  management,  start 
by  having  your  organization's  leadership 
team  prioritize  the  most  important  initia¬ 
tives.  Attempting  to  address  too  many  issues 


simultaneously  is  a  recipe  for  failure,  since 
you  won't  have  enough  resources  to  put 
toward  any  one  objective  to  achieve  success. 

For  the  high-priority  items,  establish 
specific,  quantitative  goals  that  will  stretch 
people's  thinking  and  provide  focus.  Avoid 
overly  conservative  goals  that  will  result  only 
in  incremental  improvements.  A  certain 
amount  of  risk  is  necessary  to  realize  signifi¬ 
cant  business  impact. 

With  the  priorities  and  goals  in  place, 
your  team  then  should  develop  a  detailed 
implementation  plan,  which  involves  three 
key  steps. 

First,  identify  the  key  perceptions  that  must 
be  created  to  achieve  the  desired  outcome.  (For 
example:  To  increase  value,  the  key  perceptual 
drivers  might  be  to  launch  a  new  subbrand 
focused  on  an  emerging  technology,  highlight 
a  highly  profitable  or  high-growth  part  of  the 
business,  or  explain  how  an  underperforming 
part  of  the  business  has  been  fixed.) 

Next,  develop  a  detailed  list  of  tasks — for 
internal  communications,  external  commu¬ 
nications,  research  and  any  areas  that  fall 
outside  of  marketing — that  are  required  to 
realize  the  overall  objective. 

Finally,  identify  the  costs  and  compare 
them  against  the  quantitative  goals  to  build 


the  business  case. 

Once  the  perceptual  drivers,  action  plan 
and  business  case  are  complete,  take  a  sum¬ 
marized  version  (organized  by  benefit)  back 
to  the  leadership  team  for  approval.  You  will 
be  talking  to  them  in  and  on  their  terms. 
These  plans  often  become  the  long-term,  mul¬ 
tiyear  marketing  agenda  for  your  organiza¬ 
tion — critical  because  of  the  clear  link  created 
between  activities  and  costs,  and  between 
benefits  and  business  impact. 


We  recently  worked  with  a  company  in 
which  marketing  was  having  a  tough  time  get¬ 
ting  on  the  agenda  of  the  leadership  team.  The 
CMO  took  a  course  of  action  similar  to  the  one 
we  just  described.  The  process  revealed  that 
changing  one  key  perception  would  shift  the 
company  from  one  category  in  the  eyes  of 
analysts  and  investors  and  place  it  into 
another  with  a  substantially  higher  price  to 
earnings  ratio. 

Such  a  shift  would  translate  into  billions 
of  dollars  of  value  creation.  Best  of  all,  the 
organization  already  had  many  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  required  for  the  switch.  After  the 
CMO  laid  out  this  scenario  for  the  CEO, 
the  two  began  meeting  regularly  to  achieve 
the  objectives. 

So  if  your  phone  is  ringing  a  bit  too  infre¬ 
quently  these  days,  tap  into  the  passions  of 
your  leaders  and  use  the  skills  of  the  market¬ 
ing  team  to  help  create  the  realization  of  their 
dreams.  If  you  do,  you  won't  want  for  atten¬ 
tion  anymore.  • 


Tom  Agan  and  Scott  Davis  are  managing  partners 
of  Prophet  ( www.prophet.com ),  a  management 
consultancy  specializing  in  the  integration  of  busi¬ 
ness,  brand  and  marketing  strategies.  Send  com¬ 
ments  to  cmofeedback@cxo.com. 


SR  Spotlighting  your  company's  use  of  new 
technologies  and  approaches  can  have 

a  positive  impact  on  valuation— 

S  which  is  important  to  all  stakeholders. 
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A  Letter  to  My  Boss 

One  new  CMO  puts  his  role  on  paper  for  his  CEO— 
with  positive  results 

BY  ANONYMOUS 


(HE  FIRST  THING  I  DID  UPON  accepting  my  promotion  to  CMO  last 
month  was  to  sit  down  and  compose  a  letter  to  my  boss.  My  initial  intent  was 
merely  to  thank  him  for  his  confidence  in  me.  But  the  exercise  proved  more  use¬ 
ful  than  I  had  initially  imagined,  because  it  forced  me  to  confront  my  own  expec¬ 
tations  about  the  job.  The  words  also  serve  to  remind  me  every  day  about  what 
my  mission  is  here. 

The  letter  isn't  artfully  crafted,  but  I  think  it  speaks  to  the  challenges  that  CMOs — new  or 
otherwise — face  in  their  developing  new  roles.  Indulge  me  if  you  will  by  letting  me  share  it 
with  you. 


First,  thankyou  for  entrusting  this  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  me.  I  promise  I  won't  let  you  down.  But  I  am 
already  getting  questions  from  my  colleagues — 
especially  the  business  unit  beads — about  how  I 
will  be  "helping’'  them.  Although  many  of  these 
people  have  become  personal  friends  of m  i  ne  over 
the  last  five  years,  lean  tell  from  their  questions 
and sidewaysglances  that  they  are  concerned  they 
might  now  get  "too  much"  help  from  me. 

Everyone  needs  to  understand  what  to  expect 
from  the  new  CMO. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  Ilook  to  establish  pre¬ 
cisely  your  expectations  of  me  and  this  new  CMO 
position  that  you  have  created.  And  I  would  like 
to  propose  some  object  i  vesfor  my  new job  and  ask 
that  you  use  them  to  measure  my  contributions  to 
you  and  our  shareholders.  I  obviously  need  your 
support  in  comm  un  i eating  these  objectives  to  the 
rest  of  the  organization. 

Here's  what  I  believe  you  should  expect  of  me. 

Objective  #1:  Build  stronger  brands. 

Some  people  have  difficulty  defining  mar¬ 
keting  or  its  role  in  our  business.  My  answer 
is  simple:  If  marketing  means  anything,  it 
means  building  stronger  brands.  Our  facto¬ 
ries  can  burn  down;  the  entire  executive 
team  can  be  eaten  by  wild  hogs,  but  if  our 
brands  survive,  the  company  survives.  And 
our  shareholders  will  profit.  I'm  not  so  sure 
many  of  my  colleagues  believe  this.  We're  all 
so  busy  making  the  quarter  (or  the  month) 
that  we  forget  there's  something  more 
important.  It's  increasing  the  loyalty  our  con¬ 
sumers  feel  toward  our  brand,  building  our 
brand  equity.  You  can't  touch  it  or  feel  it,  but 
you  sure  can  see  it  on  the  balance  sheet.  It's 
that  huge  number  we  call  "goodwill,"  and  it's 
not  goodwill  toward  any  of  us  here  on  the 
11th  floor.  It's  the  feeling  our  consumers 
have  for  our  brands. 

We  have  to  protect  these  largely  intangi-  _ ' 

hie  assets  we  call  "brands"  with  the  same  con¬ 
cern  we  have  for  our  own  health.  In  business 
terms  that  means  measuring  the  equity  of 
our  brands,  and  more  important,  creating  a 
plan  to  build  equity.  In  the  recent  past,  we 
have  measured  equity  occasionally  for  some 
of  our  brands,  but  today  not  one  of  our 
brands  has  a  plan  for  building  equity.  I  want 
to  do  this. 

That  will  be  harder  than  it  sounds  because 
we're  all  under  short-term  financial  pressure, 
which  sometimes  causes  us  to  sacrifice  the 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  KATY  LEMAY 


Are  you  using 
the  right 
webcast  tool? 

Not  all  webcast  platforms  are  optimized  for 
marketing  communications. 


.  TM 


RccelaCastm  is  the  only  webcast  platform  and  lead  management 
system  that  is  tailor-made  for  broadband  interactive  marketing. 

Take  your  webcasts  to  new  heights  with  engaging,  dynamic  content 
delivered  on-demand  to  maximize  your  marketing  efficiency. 

By  encouraging 


exploration  and 
interaction  with 


Strategies  for  Optimal 
j  Network-critical  Physical  Infrastructure 

B  The  physical  infrastructure  has  to  be  In  place  to 
support  everything  you  do: 

•  Web-based  applications 

•  Data  center  consolidation 

•  Virtualization 

•  Grids 


program  content, 

AccelaCast  delivers 
a  lasting  impact 
that  reinforces 
your  message 
and  your  brand. 

Achieve  maximum 
impact  and  increase  the  ROI  from  your  next  webcast 
Experience  the  AccelaCast  platform 
and  get  our  free  white  paper,  i 

Next  Generation  Webcasting  at: 
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Next  Generation  Webcasting 
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longer-term  value  of  our  brands.  We  all  criti¬ 
cize  our  competitor  in  St.  Louis  for  with¬ 
drawing  so  much  from  their  "equity  bank 
account"  that  there's  nothing  left.  Their 
brand  is  bankrupt.  They  cannot  give  it  away, 
much  less  sell  it  to  an  acquirer.  I  hate  to  say  it, 
but  we've  been  withdrawing  from  our  equity 
bank  account  on  several  of  our  brands  for 
years.  I  suspect  that's  one  of  the  reasons  you 
created  my  new  job.  If  it  is,  we're  on  the  same 
page  because  I  want  to  rebuild  the  equity 
these  valuable  assets  once  had. 

Objective  #2:  Create  a  marketing 
process.  We  have  Six  Sigma  processes  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  in  logistics,  but  every  single 
one  of  our  business  units  does  marketing  in  a 
different  way.  None  has  really  mapped  out, 
from  start  to  finish,  the  marketing  processes 
that  we  can  count  on  to  produce  reliable 
results.  When  we  transfer  young  marketers 
among  our  business  units,  they  must  learn  an 
entirely  different  language  and  way  of  doing 
things.  Some  of  them  have  asked  me,  "Isn't 


there  an  easier  way  to  do  this?" 

If  you  want  to  hear  some  real  horror  sto¬ 
ries,  go  down  to  the  art  and  package  design 
group  and  ask  them  about  the  last  four  pack¬ 
ages  we  have  redesigned.  We  made  every  mis¬ 
take  possible. 

When  we  created  an  internal  task  force  to 
identify  the  problems,  their  final  report  had 
three  conclusions:  One,  we  have  no  process; 
two,  we  have  no  best  practices;  and  three,  no 
one  is  held  accountable  for  waste  and  rework 
because  of  the  way  we  account  for  package 
design.  ( I  t's  driven  by  marketing  but  charged 
to  manufacturing!)  You  would  not  tolerate 
our  factory  in  San  Diego  following  a  different 
process  than  our  factory  in  Peoria.  Everyone 
must  follow  "good  manufacturing  practices." 

I  want  our  marketing  groups  to  function 


with  the  same  professionalism  as  finance  and 
manufacturing.  I  want  to  develop  a  market¬ 
ing  process  that's  as  good  as  our  other 
processes.  This  will  not  go  down  well  with  the 
business  unit  heads  or  their  marketing  direc¬ 
tors.  Good  marketers  are  famously  egotisti¬ 
cal.  They  think  their  way  is  the  right  way. 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  we  shouldn't 
be  doing  marketing  Joe's  way  or  J  ill's  way  or, 
for  that  matter,  my  way.  We  should  agree 
on  the  best  process  using  everyone's  experi¬ 
ence  and  then  adopt  that  throughout  the 
company.  That  is  what  I  intend  to  do.  I  '11  need 
your  support  and  I  may  need  some  of  those 
process  mapping,  organizational  effectiveness 
experts  who  have  been  looking  around  for 
something  to  do. 

Objective  #3:  Develop  real  metrics  for 
marketing.  You  have  established  rigorous 
output  metrics  for  our  manufacturing 
process  and  similar  metrics  for  every  func¬ 
tion  except  marketing.  Our  metric  is  "make 
the  number."  But  you  and  I  both  know  that 


making  the  number  is  a  function  of  lots  of  ear¬ 
lier  inputs  and  outputs  that  (if  properly  cali¬ 
brated)  will  guarantee  we  make  our  number. 
We  need  real  marketing  metrics  in  every  divi¬ 
sion.  We  need  to  put  them  on  your  dashboard 
and  monitor  them  quarterly. 

One  of  those  metrics  has  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  marketing  ROI.  That  con¬ 
cept  may  drive  some  of  the  business  unit 
leaders  berserk.  Marketers  absolutely  hate 
having  to  face  the  discipline  of  ROI.  But  I 
have  sat  through  presentations  from  manu¬ 
facturing  and  finance  when  they  are  asking 
for  capital  to  build  a  new  production  line  or 
buy  an  orphan  brand  from  a  competitor,  and 
they  always  provide  an  ROI  estimate.  Maybe 
if  marketing  provided  something  as  tangible, 
we  would  get  the  respect  everyone  shows 


these  other  functions.  Instead,  we  ask  for 
more  and  more  money  year  after  year  and 
then  moan  when  our  budgets  are  slashed 
halfway  through  the  year.  Maybe  if  we  could 
provide  the  same  hard  estimates  that  manu¬ 
facturing  and  finance  do,  we  would  get  to 
keep  our  budgets  more  often. 

I've  discussed  this  with  some  of  my  friends 
within  the  company  and  they  invariably 
respond  something  like  this:  'We  could  meas¬ 
ure  marketing  ROI,  but  it  would  cost  us  about 
S500K  a  year."  Then  I  point  out  that  we  are 
spending  at  least  40  times  that  much  every 
year  without  knowing  what's  working  and 
what's  not.  Doesn't  it  make  sense  to  set  aside 
one- fortieth  of  our  budget  to  make  the  other 
thirty-nine-fortieths  more  effective? 

Please  be  assured  that  I  am  not  trying  to 
take  over  the  responsibilities  of  the  line  man¬ 
agers  any  more  than  the  CFO  is  when  she 
enforces  certain  policies  and  metrics  on  the 
line  managers.  I  merely  want  to  assert  that 
this  newCMOjob  has  specific  responsibilities 
to  the  shareholders  and  to  the  other  members 
of  the  management  team. 
We  need  to  build  our 
brands  with  world  class 
processes  whose  inputs 
and  outputs  are  rigorously 
measured.  I  feel  very  con¬ 
fident  that  if  I  succeed,  all 
the  stakeholders  will  win. 
Do  you  agree  with  my 
objectives? 

After  I  sent  the  letter,  I 
waited  a  few  days  for  a  reply.  When  it  came, 
his  response  was  worth  the  wait.  "I  agree  with 
where  you're  trying  to  go,"  he  said.  "It  thrills 
me  to  hear  a  marketer  use  words  like  'process' 
and  'metrics.'  Those  are  terms  I  expect  from 
the  engineers  I  worked  with.  But  it  makes 
sense  to  me  to  apply  them  to  marketing 
efforts  as  well." 

He  congratulated  me  on  my  willingness  to 
put  it  all  on  paper.  "I  like  how  you've  spelled 
things  out  here,"  he  said.  "It  makes  me  think 
that  you  and  I  speak  the  same  language.  I'm 
ready  to  help;  just  tell  me  how." 

Now  there's  an  offer  I  can't  refuse.  • 


This  was  written  by  a  real  CMO.  If  you'd  like  to  send 
feedback  or  be  an  anonymous  contributor  to  CMO's 
Insider  column,  contact  us  at  insider@cxo.com. 


Good  marketers  are  famously  egotistical. 
They  think  their  way  is  the  right  way. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  we  shouldn't  be  doing 
marketing  Joe'S  Way  or  Jill'S  way 

or,  for  that  matter,  my  way. 
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Responding  to  the  Expectations  of  Finance 

Developing  the  Right  Metrics  for  Budgeting  and  Planning 
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For  more  information,  please  contact  Mary  Connell  at 
508-935-4587  or  mconnell@idc.com. 


Join  IDC  and  your  peers  for  a  one-day  conference 
designed  to  provide  senior  marketing  professionals 
in  business-to-business  markets  with  best  practices 
for  deciding  what  to  measure,  adopting  appropriate 
metrics,  and  conducting  measurement  and  reporting 
to  demonstrate  value  and  justify  budgets. 
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PACKAGING 


Eye  of  the 
Beholder 


Online  tool  makes  plumbing  a  package's 
appeal  to  consumers  easier 

IN  CONSUMER  GOODS,  it's  all  about  the  package. 

And  on  a  crowded  retail  shelf,  catching  the  eye  of  the 
consumer  is  crucial,  says  Michael  Steve,  a  senior  research 
manager  for  Del  Monte  Foods.  "We're  doing  a  package 
redesign  and  we  needed  to  make  sure  that  our  package 
stands  out  on  the  shelf  and  that  it's  communicating  the 
right  attributes." 

To  measure  what  makes  us  look,  companies  long  have 
used  focus  groups,  eye-tracking  technology,  tachisto- 
scopes  or  comparative  analyses.  But  Steve,  being  short  on 
time  and  money,  turned  instead  to  Shelf  Impact,  a  new 
online  tool  from  Harris  Interactive. 

Using  a  timed-exposure  technique.  Shelf  Impact  emulates 
tachistoscopes — devices  that  control  the  length  of  time  respon¬ 
dents  view  an  image.  While  t-scopes  and  eye-tracking  represent  a 
major  improvement  over  previous  methodologies,  they  still  have 
real  limitations,  says  Peter  Gold,  vice  president  for  consumer  pack¬ 
aged  goods  at  Harris  Interactive.  Both  require  specialized  equipment 
and  have  to  be  used  at  a  testing  facility,  not  in  a  store  or  at  a  con¬ 
sumer's  home,  limiting  thegeographic  diversity  of  the  test  audience. 

"By  their  very  nature,  t-scopes  and  eye-tracking  must  be  done  in 
a  central  location,"  says  Gold. 

Shelf  Impact  removes  that  barrier,  while  also  putting  a  product 
in  a  competitive  context.  This  makes  it  more  comprehensive  than  a 
focus  group  or  comparative  analysis,  says  Gold. 

With  Shelf  Impact,  consumers  first  view  the  test  product  on  their 
home  computer,  then  are  shown  a  rapidly  displayed  image  of  it  in  a 


******** 


shelf  setting.  Next  up  is  a  responsegrid  that  resembles  the  shelf-set  in 
terms  of  size,  shape  and  location  on  the  screen.  Subjects  indicate 
where  they  saw  the  test  product  by  clicking  a  button.  This  allows  the 
tool  to  measure  package  findability,  impact  and  imagery.  Del  Monte 
was  most  impressed  by  the  findability  feature. 

'We've  done  a  lot  of  online  package  testing  in  the  past,  but  no  one's 
been  able  to  really  give  a  shelf-impact  read,"  says  Steve.  He  says  that 
while  other  online  testing  can  show  a  package  Contin  ued  on  Page  64 
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CRISIS  MANAGEMENT 


and  ask  what  people  recall  about 
it,  Shelflmpact's  timed  exposures 
make  this  a  more  easily  measured 
process.  "It  does  a  better  job  of  lay¬ 
ing  a  product  within  a  competitive 
environment  and  getting  people's 
recall  of  your  specific  product." 

Del  Monte  opted  for  Shelf 
Impact's  online  method  for  two 
reasons,  according  to  Steve.  The 
first  was  cost:  "The  methodology 
itself  saved  us  a  lot  of  money,"  he 
says.  The  second  was  timing:  "We 
were  able  to  get  it  done  in  about 
half  the  time." 

Neither  Steve  nor  Gold  would 
discuss  specific  pricing  for  Shelf 
I  mpact,  although  both  estimated  its 
cost  to  be  half  that  of  other  methods 
such  as  eye-tracking  or  t-scopes.  As  a 
result,  "it  enables  companies  that  are 
squandering  their  research  budgets 
with  expensive  eye-tracking  tech¬ 
niques  to  double  the  number  of  pack¬ 
age  studies  they  can  conduct  each 
year,"  says  Gold. 

Harris  has  combined  multiple 
ways  of  gauging  package  impact 
in  one  product,  says  Marilyn  Hen- 
ninger,  president  of  Pro  Act,  a  trend 
forecasting  firm.  "They've  done 
a  really  good  job  of  integrating 
measures  of  all  the  different  aspects 
of  what  you  have  to  do  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  on  the  shelf,"  she  says. 

- Constantine  von  Hoffman 


mitigating  a 

media  frenzy 

IN  THE  DAYS  IMMEDIATELY  followi  NG  the  Vioxx  recall  in  late  September, 

Merck's  reputation  as  a  bellwether  for  the  pharmaceutical  industry  came  under  attack. 

Journalists  focused  on  the  financial  impact,  medical  ramifications  and  likely  litigation  result¬ 
ing  from  the  recall,  while  analysts  were  busily  pointing  out  a  series  of  setbacks  at  Merck— 
including  job  cuts,  a  pipeline  drought  and  a  looming  patent  expiry  for  Zocor. 

In  these  types  of  high-profile  cases,  effective  damage  control  often  begins  with  the  media. 

Jennifer  Hoffmann,  a  vice  president  with  media  analysis  company  Carma  International, 
offers  these  four  tips  for  analyzing  and  mitigating  negative  media  coverage  during  a  crisis: 

Review  measurement  objectives  to  suit  the  crisis  situation.  Common  quantitative 
measures  of  awareness,  such  as  share  of  voice,  do  you  no  good  if  90  percent  of  the 
coverage  is  negative.  In  a  crisis,  measures  of  opinion  and  PR  effectiveness,  though  more 
difficult  to  quantify,  are  much  more  relevant. 

Identify  the  media  reaching  the  target  audiences  most  affected  by  the  announcement 
and  focus  analysis  on  these  key  media.  Litigation,  safety  standards  and  marketing 
practices  will  likely  attract  continuing  media  attention  after  a  product  recall.  But  the 
group  most  affected  may  well  be  the  company's  shareholders.  If  that's  the  case,  focus 
your  analysis  on  the  publications  or  websites  that  these  shareholders  read. 

Determine  who  is  shaping  opinion  in  the  press— be  it  the  analysts,  patients,  regulators, 
industry  watchdogs  or  competitors.  Monitoring  these  groups  can  help  determine  if  your 
spokespeople  are  mitigating  negative  coverage  or  if  their  efforts  are  falling  on  deaf  ears 
because  of  one  (or  more)  group's  excessive  chatter. 

Conduct  a  benchmark  analysis  to  track  performance  throughout  the  crisis  against 
normal  opinion  for  the  company  relative  to  the  industry.  It's  important  to  analyze 
performance  before  the  crisis  in  order  to  set  your  objectives  for  the  crisis  itself.  Carma's 
research  of  Merck  against  leading  pharmaceutical  companies  across  40  months  shows 
Merck's  monthly  quality  of  coverage  was  on  par  with  the  industry  average;  that  should 
be  its  longer-term  goal  for  post-recall  coverage  as  well. 


rolnsights 


» We  need  to  be  using  every  tool  available 
to  have  a  reliable  measure  of  market¬ 
ing's  impact,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
should  not  undervalue  that  which  we 
cannot  measure.  It'S  important  to  be 
innovative,  but  in  some  areas  you 

lith. 


ril 


C  R  U  N  C 


just  have  to  have  a  leap  of  faitl 

-IAN  BEAVIS,  senior  VP  of  marketing,  Mitsubishi 


M 


Increase  in  typing  mistakes  by  workers 
when  office  temperatures  fell  from 
77  to  68  degrees  Fahrenheit,  resulting 
in  an  estimated  10%  increase  in  labor 
costs  per  worker,  per  hour,  according  to 
a  study  by  Cornell  University  ergonom¬ 
ics  professor  Alan  Hedge. 
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It’s  all  about  building 
relationships 


When  traditional  methods  can’t  fully  express  your  marketing  message,  custom 
solutions  from  CMO  deliveryour  message  in  integrated,  multimedia  communications 
that  resonate  with  strategic  decision  makers.  Each  of  our  programs  feature  high- 
quality  content  and  compelling  case  studies  that  deepen  relationships,  educate 
and  influence  your  customers  and  prospects.  From  advertorials,  customer 
magazines  and  webcasts  to  content  foryour  website  (featuring  licensed  IDG  content 
and  original  stories),  our  breadth  of  experience  is  at  your  fingertips.  Take  your 
relationship-building  efforts  beyond  advertising. 


For  more  information  and  samples  of  our  work,  please  contact 
Mary  Gregory  508.988.G765  or  Michael  Siggins  508.888.8783 
http://www.cio.com/custompub 
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Tom  Taylor, 
vice  president  of 
marketing, 

Smith  &  Wesson 


TOM 
TAYLOR: 
Aiming  for 
a  consistent 
brand  message. 


peripheral  group  that  includes  young  males 
and  even  women.  How  do  you  get  to  them 
without  dipping  into  those  places  where 
we  don't  want  to  offend  anyone? 


You  also  sell  handcuffs  and  knives. 
Do  you  do  that  mainly  for  branding  pur¬ 
poses? 

No.  Over  80  percent  of  the  handcuffs  are 
sold  to  law  enforcement.  Knives  are  just  a 
part  of  the  outdoor  industry.  People  use 
them  for  hunting;  they  use  them  when 
they  are  out  in  the  woods,  and  knives  are 
also  very  collectible. 


You  also  sell  shirts  and  hats. 

That  is  more  of  a  branding  effort.  When  I 
took  this  job,  I  was  amazed  at  the  land  of  emo¬ 
tion  the  brand  provoked  in  a  positive  way. 
People  really  want  Continued  on  Page  68 


IN  SOME  WAYS,  TOM  TAYLOR, 

vice  president  of  marketing  for  Smith  & 
Wesson,  is  a  fortunate  man.  The  152-year- 
old  Smith  &  Wesson  brand  is  an  icon  of 
American  history.  Products  such  as  the  .357 
Magnum  and  the  .38  Special  enjoy  name 
recognition  that  would  make  most  CMOs 
drool.  However,  considering  that  a  vocal 
contingent  of  American  consumers  would 
like  to  ban  the  sale  of  firearms,  there's  a  bit 
more  to  Taylor's  job  than  simply  shooting 
fish  in  a  barrel.  Web  Editorial  Director  Art 
Jahnke  spoke  to  Taylor — who  joined  Smith  & 
Wesson  in  July  after  spending  21  years  at 
Coca-Cola  and  three  years  at  Frito-Lay — 
about  the  pros,  cons  and  unique  challenges  of 
selling  a  product  that  is  universally  recog¬ 
nized  but  not  universally  admired. 


CMO:  What  did  your  wife  say  when 
you  told  her  you  were  going  to  work 
for  Smith  &  Wesson? 

Tom  Taylor:  She  was  OK  with  it.  Her 
father  was  a  New  York  police  officer,  and 
she  saw  him  come  home  every  day  and 
take  off  his  firearm  and  put  it  in  a  safe  and 
lock  it. 


Is  much  of  your  time  consumed  with  con¬ 
troversy  surrounding  the  sale  of  firearms 
and  with  the  public  opinion  that  what 
you  are  doing  is  politically  incorrect? 

We  get  asked  that  a  lot,  and  we  don't  view 
it  as  politically  incorrect.  We  try  to  make 
sure  people  understand  that  firearm  own¬ 
ership  is  a  constitutional  right.  It  is  com¬ 
pletely  legal,  and  60  million  households  in 
the  United  States  own  firearms.  We  don't 
really  target  our  marketing  toward  those 
folks  who  feel  it  is  incorrect.  We  can  be 
pretty  pinpoint  in  the  way  that  we  market 
our  products. 


How  do  you  accomplish  that? 

This  is  a  fairly  identifiable  market  for  us. 
It's  males  45  and  up.  That's  our  primary 
demographic,  and  they  are  already  outdoor 
shooting  enthusiasts.  They  watch  hunting 
and  outdoor  TV  shows;  they  read  hunting 
and  fishing  magazines.  You  can  get  to 
them  pretty  easily,  but  what  we 
struggle  with  is  that  there  is 
a  much  larger 


How  do  you  measure  the  effectiveness 
of  your  marketing  efforts? 

The  things  that  Smith  &  Wesson  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  done  are  more  push-oriented.  [For 
instance],  maybe  with  the  purchase  of  a 
firearm  you  get  a  §25  certificate  for  acces¬ 
sories  so  you  can  buy  your  holster.  So  you 
can  say  when  we  did  this  in-store  push  pro¬ 
motion,  sales  went  up.  That's  relatively 
easy  to  track. 

The  thing  that  Smith  &  Wesson  has 
been  flying  blind  on  is  the  value  of  advertis¬ 
ing:  How  do  you  measure  all  the  money  you 
put  into  those  things  that  are  not  quantifi¬ 
able?  When  we  run  ads  on  TV  or  radio, 
we  don't  have  a  sophisticated  Nielsen 
tracking  system;  so  what  we're  doing 
now  is  evaluating  a  given  30-day  period. 
We  will  run  an  analysis  of  how  many  ads 
we  had,  how  many  ads  our  competitors 
had,  and  over  time  we'll  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  when  we  advertise  (and  when 
our  competitors  advertise)  how  much 
that's  worth. 


We  have  also  put  in  place  a  process 

where  we  track  editorial  coverage. 
We  are  also  evaluating  all 
of  our  competitors  across  150 
industry  magazines.  And 
we're  working  with  the 
entertainment  industry  to 
measure  how  much  exposure 
we  get  on  television  with 
product  placement. 
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their  hats;  they  want  their  shirts,  and  we 
have  a  fairly  aggressive  licensing  program. 

In  the  past  two  years,  we  have  been 
regaining  focus  on  core  business.  We 're  a 
handgun  company,  and  what  we  do  now 
from  a  licensing  standpoint  is  a  thing  called 
"Surround  the  Shooter."  We  want  to  license 
things  that  people  who  buy  firearms  are 
interested  in. 

Is  there  evidence  that  it's  paying  off? 

The  company  is  doing  very  well.  When  it 
regained  focus  on  what  we  do  best,  the 
company  grew  about  25  percent  in  sales 
over  a  two-year  period. 

What  other  branding  efforts  are 
you  doing? 

I  wanted  to  step  outside  this  industry 


Customer 


8  questions  to  determine  if 
you're  really  focused  on  your 
customers: 

Do  you  have  a  documented 
customer  strategy? 

Do  you  have  a  centralized  way 
of  viewing  the  customer? 

Do  you  have  customer-centric 
measures  of  success? 

Do  you  have  a  one-to-one  cus¬ 
tomer  service  process? 

Do  you  treat  employees  like 
customers? 

Do  you  personalize  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  your  employees  and 
customers? 

Do  you  use  customer  feed¬ 
back  to  make  improvements? 

is  your  customer/prospect 
database  listed  as  an  intangi¬ 
ble  asset? 

SOURCE:  PARTNERS  &  SIMONS 
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and  have  somebody  do  a  diagnostic  of  our 
brand,  so  I  just  signed  a  contract  with  a 
company  called  CoreBrand.  They  are  a 
leading-edge  branding  identity  company. 
We've  already  started  some  work  with  the 
company  that  is  the  Nielsen  of  the  firearm 
industry:  American  Sports  Data.  We  have 
some  statistically  valid  research  being  done 
now  so  that  we  understand  our  consumer 
better.  They  are  going  to  do  focus  groups 
and  give  us  a  full  diagnostic. 

How  can  you  go  wrong  with  a  brand  like 
Smiths  Wesson? 

There  really  wasn't  a  concerted  effort  to 
make  sure  the  brand  was  consistently  com¬ 
municated.  You  might  have  seen  as  many 
as  10  brand  promises  over  a  short  period 
of  time.  The  first  thing  we  did  when  I  got 
here  was  to  say,  We  are  going  to  stick  with 
a  brand  promise:  "Trust,  quality  and  inno¬ 


vation."  We  think  those  are  the  most 
important  attributes  that  consumers 
think  we  have. 

How  did  you  arrive  at  those  qualities? 

Just  talking  to  a  lot  of  people — consumers, 
dealers,  looking  back  at  some  of  the  past 
advertising.  We  found  out  they  trust  us; 
they  think  we  have  a  high-quality  product 
and  we  are  innovative. 

Do  you  really  want  to  mess  with  a  brand 
that's  been  around  as  long  as  Smith  & 
wesson  has? 

The  Smith  &  Wesson  logo  hasn't  changed 
much  in  150  years.  There  were  only  two  or 
three  tweaks  since  1852.  We're  going  to 
have  them  take  a  look  at  that  and  see  if  it  is 
still  relevant  or  if  we  should  consider 
refining  it.  You  have  to  be  careful  with 
a  152-year-old  brand. 


METRICS 

can  t  get  no  satisfaction? 

DO  PEOPLE  LIKE  YOU?  Really  like  you?  Perhaps  it's  time  to  put  down  the  Prozac  and 
start  collecting  some  numbers.  A  recent  survey  of  senior  executives  by  Blackfriars  Commu¬ 
nications  indicates  a  connection  between  your  use  of  marketing  metrics  and  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  that  senior  management  has  with  marketing's  efforts. 

Two-thirds  of  100  senior  executives  surveyed  said  their  companies  measured  marketing 
effectiveness.  No  real  surprise  there.  But  one  interesting  finding  was  thegap,  in  terms  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  overall  marketing  function,  between  companies  that  measure  (20 
percent  dissatisfied )  and  those  that  don't  (30  percent  dissatisfied ). 

This  points  to  the  value  of  quantifying  results,  says  Blackfriars  principal  Carl  Howe.  "If 
you  measure,  then  you're  going  to  be  able  to  convince  the  higher-ups  that  marketing  is 
worth  the  expense,"  he  says. 

Everyone  struggles  with  this  topic  "because 
some  aspects  of  marketing  are  hard  to  measure," 
says  James  Speros,  CMO  of  Ernst  &  Young.  "Man¬ 
agement  often  has  the  expectation  that  there's  a 
linear  connection  between  expenditures  and  rev¬ 
enue,  but  it  doesn't  really  work  that  way."  Mar¬ 
keters,  he  contends,  must  do  a  better  job  finding 
and  using  the  metrics  that  convince  top  manage¬ 
ment  of  what  marketing  can — and  can't — do. 

Quantifying  marketing  results  gives  senior 
management  something  concrete  to  respond 
to — even  if  the  numbers  aren't  so  hot.  As  Ken 
Demma — a  senior  vice  president  at  Quaero,  a 
marketing  communications  company — says, 

"If  I'm  not  happy  about  what  I'm  seeing,  at  least 
I  know  where  to  go  from  here." 

- Christopher  Caggiano 
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Pits  and  Wrinkles 
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Satirist  Stan  Freberg  pioneered  gags  that  sold  stuff 


BECAUSE  I  DATE  FROM  A  TIME 

when  Mad  magazine  was  an  item  of  confis- 
catable  contraband  if  found  in  a  school 
locker,  likewise  am  I  old  enough  to  claim 
Stan  Freberg  as  the  first  comic/satirist/paro¬ 
dist  I  ever  listened  to  on  vinyl.  (It's  probably 
no  coincidence  that  Freberg  was  also  a  regu¬ 
lar  contributor  to  Mad.)  Freberg's  “John  and 
Marsha"  bit  lampooned  soap  operas  merely 
by  having  a  man  and  a  woman  speak  each 
other's  names  back  and  forth  with  a  variety 
of  emotions  and  intonations.  And  "Stan  Fre¬ 
berg  Presents  the  United  States  of  America" 
was  an  antidote  to  the  sleep-inducing  bro¬ 
mides  of  American  history  classes.  He  was 
the  progenitor  of  people  such  as  George  Car¬ 
lin  and  the  Firesign  Theatre.  His  material 
was  fresh,  irreverent  and  off-center.  (The 
curious  can  find  a  four-disc  boxed  set  of  Fre¬ 
berg's  stuff,  entitled  "Tip  of  the  Freberg," 
from  Rhino  Records:  www.rhinorecords.com/ 
store/product  detail. lasso?numher=75645.) 

But  Freberg  is  likeliest  to  be  lastingly 
remembered  as  the  man  who  injected  humor 
into  advertising.  The  idea  that  you  could  sell 
stuff  by  being  funny  was  revolutionary 
when  Freberg  crossed  over  into  ad  copywrit¬ 
ing.  He  produced  successful  campaigns  for 
Contadina:  "Who  puts  eight  great  tomatoes 
in  that  little  bitty  can?";  the  Radio  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  using  sound  effects  to  drain  Lake 
Michigan,  refill  it  with  whipped  cream  and 
garnish  it  with  a  10-ton  maraschino  cherry 
dropped  into  place  by  the  Royal  Canadian 
Air  Force — "Try  that  on  television!";  and 
Sunsweet  Prunes:  "Today  the  pits!  Tomor¬ 
row  the  wrinkles!  Sunsweet  marches  on!"; 


among  others. 

Advertising  at  the  time  of  Freberg's 
coup  was  mostly  pretty  sober  stuff.  And 
when  it  wasn't  sober,  it  was  merely  annoy¬ 
ing.  My  grandfather,  for  example,  developed 
an  irrational  hatred  of  Speedy  Alka-Seltzer, 
the  childlike  claymated  figure  with  the  high- 
pitched  voice  and  an  Alka-Seltzer  tablet  for  a 
stomach.  (Speedy  is  perhaps  the  inspiration 
for  the  loathsome  animated  toenail  fungus 
dermatophyte  named  Digger.) 

Freberg  had  the  uncanny  ability  to  be 
both  funny  and  effective  in  his  campaigns. 
But  he  did  have  one  notable  debacle.  Pacific 
Air  Lines  (PAL),  a  California-based  com¬ 
muter  carrier,  hired  him  to  create  a  series  of 
ads  that  would  help  it  rise  above  the  compet¬ 
itive  noise  level.  Freberg  decided  it  would  be 
attention-getting  to  build  PAL's  campaign 
around  something  no  airline  had  ever  before 
acknowledged:  fear  of  flying. 

As  Allan  Zullo  writes  in  his  book,  Bloopers, 
Botches  and  Bl unders,  at  Freberg's  suggestion, 
PAL  placed  full-page  ads  that  read,  "Hey 
there!  You  with  the  sweat  in  your  palms.  It's 
about  time  an  airline  faced  up  to  something: 
Most  people  are  scared  witless  of  flying.  Deep 
down  inside,  every  time  that  big  plane  lifts 
off  the  runway,  you  wonder  if  this  is  it, 
right?  You  want  to  know  something,  fella?  So 
does  the  pilot,  deep  down  inside." 

The  PAL  campaign  went  further,  Zullo 
writes.  "Flight  attendants  gave  passengers 
survival  kits  that  contained  a  pink  rabbit's 
footandthe  book  The  Power  of  Positive  Think¬ 
ing.  Also,  whenever  the  plane  touched  down, 
flight  attendants  were  told  to  say  in  loud 


voices,  "We  made  it!  How  about  that!"  There 
were  plans  as  well  to  "repaint  one  of  [PAL's] 
jets  to  look  like  an  old  steam  locomotive  and 
broadcast  the  sounds  of  a  train  throughout 
the  passenger  cabin." 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  Constantine 
von  Hoffman  chronicles  the  challenges  of 
marketing  in  an  age  of  anxiety  (Page  28). 
Evidently,  Stan  Freberg  got  there  first.  But 
it  turned  out  that  fear  of  flying  was  one  of 
those  sleeping  dogs  that's  better  off  left 
lying.  Though  Freberg's  intention  was  sim¬ 
ply  to  call  attention  to  something  that, 
research  clearly  showed,  a  vast  majority  of 
passengers  felt  about  flying — that  it  was 
anxiety-provoking — the  campaign  fizzled. 

"It  scared  potential  customers  away  from  the 
airline,"  writes  Zullo.  "Within  two  months, 
PAL  went  out  of  business." 

The  age-old  debate  about  whether  funny 
sells  may  never  be  resolved.  Lately,  the 
Citibank  identity  theft  campaign  seems  to  be 
an  inspiring  example  of  both  the  use  of 
humor  and  the  adroit  exploitation  of  anxiety. 
That  it  has  raised  general  awareness  of  ID 
theft  as  a  problem  is  undoubtedly  true; 
whether  it's  had  as  dramatic  an  effect  on 
Citi's  market  share  remains  to  be  seen.  But  it's 
pretty  much  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
humor-in-advertising  controversy  was  given 
legs  by  the  creative  genius  of  Stan  Freberg.  • 


Editorial  Director  Lew  McCreary  can  be  reached  at 
mccreary@cxo.  com . 
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Jeff  Bezos,  Founder  and  CEO,  Amazon.com 
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It  begins  with  your  first  visit  to  Amazon.com  and  continues  through  the  arrival  of  every 
order.  The  unique  online  shopping  experience  you  deserve,  the  selection  you  demand  and  the 
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It's  amazing  how  quick  and  easy  year-end  planning  activities 
become  when  you  have  accurate  metrics,  reliable  analysis  and  a 
crystal  clear  picture  of  your  ROI. 

Web-smart  marketing  executives  rely  on  WebTrends  for  a  complete 
view  of  their  results,  helping  them  plan  their  marketing  budgets  wisely. 
That  way,  they  have  more  time  for  the  things  they'd  rather  be  doing 
with  their  teams  in  December,  like  celebrating! 
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